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SERVICE THAT SAVES 


A Practical Accident Prevention Department 
which analyzes conditions, points out hazards, prescribes remedies, educates 
workers, develops and installs mechanical safeguards, organizes, maintains 


and stimulates safety committees and helps plant executives help themselves, 
thus reducing accident losses and costs. 


A Capable Industrial Engineering Department 


for the promotion of more safe, rapid and economical production, along the 
lines of structural improvement, convenient routing, effective lighting, effi- 
cient arrangement of equipment, handling of material, ventilation, etc., pro- 
ducing benefits that in many instances practically offset the cost of insurance. 


An Efficient Legal and Claim Department 


In the settlement of claims we bear the reputation with the Michigan Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industry of being the most PROMPT of any company 
writing compensation insurance in the state. Prompt settlements are in- 
variably satisfactory settlements, which save money and time for employer 
and employee. 


A Modern Industrial Hospital 


Company owned and operated, manned by skilled and experienced surgeons, 
fully equipped with the most up-to-date apparatus assuring the effective repair 
and speedy return to work of the injured employee. 
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MT. VERNON WAS COVERED BY 
MUTUAL INSURANCE EARLY IN 
ITS HISTORY. ABOVE IS A FAC- 
SIMILE OF A POLICY ISSUED BY 
A MUTUAL COMPANY IN EIGHT- 
EEN HUNDRED THREE PROTECT- 
ING THE PROPERTY THEN OWN- 
ED BY BUSHROD WASHINGTON, 
FAVORITE NEPHEW OF GEORGE 
WASHINGTON. 












































Insurance in South America 


Some of the Basic Factors on Which Insurance Rests 


pilgrimages made to the 

nations of South America 
at rather frequent intervals for 
nearly two decades, it has been 
the writer’s privilege to view at 
close range many upbuilding as 
well as numerous destructive 
activities. “Growing pains” of 
the nations of the Southern Con- 
tinent have at times been pro- 
nounced. Possibly the intermix- 
ture of Latin blood with that of 
the aboriginal stock produced a 
more idealistic and excitement- 
loving individual than did the 
mingling of Saxon with a lesser 
native element in the central part 
of the Northern Continent, or in 
other words, in the United States. 
It was in the heart of South 
America that a gifted scholar of 
the “old school”—a scion of the 
famous de la Barca family of 
Spain repeated to me the age- 
worn statement: ‘Europeans 
went to North America to serve 
God; to South America to secure 
gold.”” Whatever may have been 
the impelling force that sent 
peoples of Europe towards new 
lands of the two Americas, it is 
true that in both continents the 


D URING a series of business 


By WILLIAM A. REID 


Foreign Trade Adviser of the 
American Union 


FIRST ARTICLE 
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Balsas on Lake Titicaca, Peru 








Indians became enemies of the 
white man’s advance, and from 
the earliest times the destruction 
of lives and property by native 
heirs of the soil was so serious 
that its spirit, in lessened inten- 
sity of course, continues to this 
day. 


SaaS 


BUT we are not going back for 
the details of history—only this 
fleeting reference to a disturbing 
element that began when Pizarro 
put the chieftain, Atahuallpa, to 
death; and when thousands of 
other Spaniards and Portuguese 
followed the same cruel course in 
the founding of their settlements. 
The reader will remember that 
the battle of Ayacucho, the cen- 
tenary of which was recently 
celebrated, was South America’s 
Yorktown. From that period on- 
ward the struggling nations be- 
came independent, governments 
were evolved, boundaries roughly 
outlined, trails established, rail- 
ways Started, coastal sailing ships 
built, and calls sent to Europe for 
people—people to populate and to 
develop the new lands of the West. 
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Sao Paulo, Railroad Station—Brazil 
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IN considering general progress 
in South America, and _ the 
development and extension of in- 
surance in particular, it is well to 
remember that there is a differ- 
ence in the peoples and of the pro- 
gress they have attained in the 
several nations. There is no 
even distribution of people or of 
nationalities. Before the opening 
of the Panama Canal the route 
from congested centers of Europe 
to Peru, Ecuador and Chile was 
long, tedious, and the voyage even 
in steerage an expensive one; it 
was necessary for the immigrant 
to travel thither via the Straits of 
Magellan in order to obtain the 
low steerage rates that from time 
to time were granted by European 
steamship lines. The fare and the 
distance being so much less to 
eastern South America caused the 
flow of immigrants to Brazil, 
Argentina and Uruguay. Even 
the opening of the Panama gate- 
way to western South America 
has only slightly altered the flow 
of people of the emigrant classes. 
In western South America we find 
a more pronounced clinging to 
customs of ancient days, to 
aboriginal ideas; although in 
Chile there are probably more in- 
surance companies than in any 
other South American republic; 
and yet this country has only 
about 4,000,000 population. 


Notwithstanding that eastern 
republics have received and con- 
tinue to welcome nearly half a 
million immigrants a year, their 
populations increase rather slow- 
ly. One of the 
reasons is that 
there is an un- 
usually heavy 
“back flow.” 
That is, there are 
“golondrinas” or 
swallows, who re- 
turn, largely to 
their home coun- 
tries of Italy, 
Spain, etc., after 
coffee and wheat 
harvests are 
finished, to come 
again next year. 
Low trans-Atlan- 
tic steerage rates 
make this travel 
possible. 

ees 


LET us look at a few figures of 
the two larger countries, Brazil 
and Argentina. The most ad- 
vanced state of Brazil is Sao 
Paulo, with a population of 3,000,- 
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000, of which 1,000,000 are of 
Italian blood. In the city of Sao 
Paulo, with 570,000 people, about 
half the number are of Italian 
descent. Argentina, with slightly 
more than a total of 9,000,000 
population, possesses 2,000,000 
Italians, 1,200,000 Spaniards, 
more than 200,000 French, 70,000 
Hungarians, 50,000 Germans, 50,- 
000 English, 30,000 Swiss, 22,000 
Belgians and several thousand 
from the United States and 
Canada. 

Thus we obtain an idea of the 
intermingling of different. races 
in the two countries. Again na- 
tive Brazilians and Argentines 
differ in characteristics, habits 
and tendencies; and these condi- 
tions are typical examples of the 
composition of other South 
American populations, varying, of 
course, as to number of natives 
and foreigners. 


Soca 


THE gradual flow of immigrants 
and the natural increase in popu- 
lation has not resulted in a suffi- 
cient number of people in any one 
of the ten republics. Today the 
continent as a whole possesses 
only about eight persons per 
square mile, or half as many 
people as are credited to similar 
areas in North America. In dif- 
ferent words, South America has 
a population of about 65,000,000. 
Each of the republics into which 
the continent is divided has 


developed as part of its economic 
fabric the great services that 
modern insurance provides. Each 






it must be remembered that in- 
surance laws applicable to one 
country may not be suitable for 
another. Chile, for instance, with 
2,700 miles of coast line and no 
greater width at any point of 
more than 300 miles, has given 
greater attention to maritime in- 
surance than has Bolivia, with 
absolutely no seacoast. On the 
other hand, Brazil represents a 
country that has not only found 
it necessary to provide many 
maritime insurance laws but also 
laws suitable for highly indus- 
trialized regions, such as the State 
of Sao Paulo. In this state elec- 
trical development and the fac- 
tories resulting therefrom rank 
among the foremost of South , 
America. Somewhat similar have 
been the requirements of Argen- 
tina, where in a recent twelve- 
month period the total insurance 
operations of domestic and for- 
eign companies represent a ten 
per cent increase over the figures 
of previous years. 
ees 


Phases of Progress 


ONE of the most significant 
single acts of a South American 
country is that of the recent pro- 
hibition of the study of law in 
Bolivia. By congressional enact- 
ment, and upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Minister of Education, 
students of the legal profession 
may complete their courses al- 
ready begun; but henceforth 
the national and all other in- 
stitutions of learning are not 








to operate legal 
| departments. 
This bold step 
may be seriously 
questioned by 
persons _ out- 
side of Bolivia; 
but to the think- 
ing citizens of 
that country and 
to some of us for- 
eigners_ who 
know conditions 
within that re- 
public, the move 
is undoubtedly in 
the right direc- 
tion for progress. 
Bolivia, like most 
of the South 





Berrio Park, Medellin, Columbia 


republic has enacted insurance 
laws and while there are some 


degrees of similarity running 


through the various enactments, 





American nations 
and some other countries, has long 
suffered from a plethora of law- 
yers. There have been too many 
lawyers and politicians and too 
few engineers and constructors. 








Congress, therefore, at last awoke 
to the true situation by prohibit- 
ing the study of law until a cer- 
tain period has elapsed or until 
more legally " - 
trained men are 
needed. 

As a corollary, 
the School of 
Mines at Oruro is 
to be rejuvenated — 
and enlarged, and 
an American 
mining engineer 
has been placed 
at the head of the 
institution. This 
gentleman re- 
cently visited the 
United States 
and, after con- 
ferring with the 
heads of various engineering col- 
leges, returns to Bolivia to reor- 
ganize mining education. By re- 
membering that Bolivia is one of 
the richest mining areas in the 
world, we can better understand 
the awakening for practical men 
to assist in developing natural re- 


sources, 
SS 


I MENTION this change from 
law to engineering—from an 
overcrowded profession to a more 
useful occupation—as atypical ex- 
ample of the trend of opinion and 
activity that is likely to be emu- 
lated elsewhere in the South 
American continent; if not in the 
two professions mentioned, cer- 
tainly in fields of learning that 
are more in keeping with the 
needs of the times. As I write 
these lines I recall a recent con- 
ference with a young Peruvian 
who is now in an American city 
pursuing a course in insurance. 
He received a business college 
education in his home country, 
worked in a New York export and 
import house for two years, 
acquired a fair command of the 
English language, and is at 
present intensely interested in 
building for himself a career in 
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tion is as complete as that of 
several Brazilian-American sales- 
men, who travel Brazilian terri- 
tory together, I believe satisfac- 
tory results are 








Practical School of Agriculture—Sao Paulo, Brazil 


insurance—either in the home- 
land or in the United States. 
“How do you like the course,” I 
inquired. “I am delighted,” came 
the answer, “but I had no idea 
there is so much to learn. I was 
of the opinion that almost anyone 
with a fair education could take 
up insurance work; but now I am 
convinced that insurance is a pro- 
fession and an inviting one for 
young men of South America— 
those who are willing to engage in 
hard work.” 


Saas 


A YEAR ago I sat in an insur- 
ance office in Rio de Janeiro. 
The chief official was an Ameri- 
can but the company was entirely 
Brazilian. Said the American 
manager, “I came here to take 
charge of this growing business 
and to infuse, if possible, some of 
our United States insurance tac- 
tics.” He then outlined to me a 
few of the innovations he pro- 
posed to introduce by combining 
Brazilian customs with his own 
ideas. I am not in a position to 
state how successful or otherwise 
have been the efforts in this par- 
ticular case; but if the co-opera- 


assured. The 
two illustrations, 
and others could 
be cited, indicate 
the tendency to 
co-operative 
work. The Peru- 
vian comes 
North, while the 
North American 
goes South; both 
to combine in- 
terests and abili- 
ties in pushing 
to greater use- 
fulness one of 
the most popu- 
lar callings of the present day. 
eos: 


South American Architecture 


ARCHITECTURE and insurance 
being closely dependent upon each 
other, it is well in this survey to 
glance over the continent for at 
least a bird’s eye view of the 
structures that stand as mile- 
stones of progress and at the 
same time represent the South 
American building tendency. 
First, we remember that the 
Spaniards and the Portuguese 
were the leading colonizers, and 
as a consequence they brought 
with them their architectural 
ideas and ideals, many of which 
came down to them from the 
Moors. Representative  struc- 
tures in the southern conti- 
nent are massive. They are con- 
structed of non-combustible ma- 
terials, such as_ stone, brick, 
marble, concrete, etc. There are 
comparatively few frame build- 
ings, although in certain equa- 
torial cities’ like Guayaquil in 
Ecuador, we find many buildings 
made of bamboo. This frail 
framework is stuccoed on inside 
and outside and painted or stained 
in the brightest colors. 
Concluded on Page 23 








Workmen’s Houses Built by National Workmans Home Commission—Buenos Aires 





Casualty Actuarial Society 


Reprinted from article entitled 


By RICHARD FONDILLER 


Secretary-Treasurer 


“Actuarial, Statistical and Related Organizations in the 


United States and Abroad,” by Richard Fondiller and James S. Elston in Proceedings No. 23 of 
the Casualty Actuarial Society. 


HE Casualty Actuarial So- 
ciety was organized Novem- 
ber 7, 1914, as the Casualty 
Actuarial and Statistical Society 
of America, with 97 charter mem- 
bers of the grade of Fellow. The 
present title was adopted on May 
14, 1921. The object of the So- 
ciety is the promotion of actuarial 
and statistical science as applied 
to the problems of casualty and 
social insurance by means of per- 
sonal intercourse, the presenta- 
tion and discussion of appro- 
priate papers, the collection of a 
library and such other means as 
may be found desirable. 


ee 


PRIOR to the organization of the 
Society comparatively little tech- 
nical study was given to the ac- 
tuarial and underwriting prob- 


lems of most of the branches of 
casualty insurance. With the 
passage of legislation providing 
for workmen’s compensation in- 
surance in many states, dur- 
ing the years 1912, 1913 and 
1914, the need of actuarial gui- 
dance became more pronounced, 
and the organization of the So- 
ciety was brought about through 
the suggestion of Dr. I. M. 
Rubinow, who became the first 
president. The problems §sur- 
rounding workmen’s compensa- 
tion were at that time the most 
pressing and urgent, and conse- 
quently many of the members 
played a leading part in the de- 
velopment of the scientific basis 
upon which workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance now rests. 


The members of the Society 
have also turned their attention to 
the scientific formulation of 
standards for the computation of 
both rates and reserves in acci- 
dent and health insurance, lia- 
bility, burglary and the various 
automobile coverages. Members 
of the Society have also served on 
the Advisory Committee on Acci- 
dent and Health Reserves, the 
Committee on Military Pensions, 
the Committee on the 1920 Cen- 
sus, the Committee on the Stand- 


ardization of Industrial Accident 
cantina 


The 
Least 
Expected 
Always 
Happens 


Statistics and the Committee on 
Workmen’s Compensation Statis- 
tics. At the present time the 
Committee on Compensation and 
Liability Loss Reserves and also 
the Commitee on the Total Per- 
manent Disability Table are en- 
gaged in important research 
work which will redound to the 
benefit of the casualty business as 


Foresight 
Is Better 
Than 
Hindsight 





THERE are two grades of mem- 
bership in the Society: Fellows 
and Associates; admission to 
either grade may be by election 
or by examination. Those who 
attain the grade of Fellow by ex- 
amination are granted a diploma. 
Examinations have been held 
every year, commencing with 
1915; they are held on the first 
Wednesday and Thursday in May 
of each year. There are two 
parts each in the examinations to 
become an Associate or a Fellow. 
Applications for examination 
must be received by the secretary 
on or before March 1 of each 
year. The membership of the So- 
ciety consists largely of actuaries 
and statisticians who are con- 
nected with the principal casualty 
companies in the United States 
and Canada. The Society has a 
total membership of 246, compris- 
ing 159 Fellows and 87 Asso- 
ciates. Many members are also 
members of the various scientific 
societies mentioned in this article. 
ees 
THE first president was Dr. I. 
M. Rubinow, elected in 1914 and 
1915; the second, James D. Craig, 
elected in 1916 and 1917; the 
third, Joseph H. Woodward, 
elected in 1918; the fourth, Bene- 
dict D. Flynn, elected in 1919; the 
fifth, Albert H. Mowbray, elected 
in 1920 and in 1921; the sixth, 
Harwood E. Ryan, elected in 
1922; the seventh, William Leslie, 
elected in 1923; the eighth, G. F. 
Michelbacher, elected in 1924. 
The eleventh annual meeting of 
the Society was held in New York 
on November 20, 1924. Officers 
were elected as follows: Presi- 
dent, G. F. Michelbacher, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, National Bureau 
of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers, New York; vice-presi- 
dent, S. B. Perkins, Assistant Sec- 
retary, The Travelers Insurance 
Company, Hartford, Conn.; vice- 
president, Ralph H. Blanchard, 
Associate Professor of Insurance, 
School of Business, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York; secretary- 
treasurer, Richard Fondiller, 
Concluded on Page 23 
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Hot August Is Cool May in the Mountains Around Seattle 





Seattle Convention Looms Large 


Program of Discussions and Entertainment Attracting 
Wide Attention in Mutual Circles 


NY old campaigner in the in- 

A surance field knows that 

no one can tell just what 

will happen at a convention—and 

especially at a gathering of mu- 
tual men. 


Of course, there will be a great 
lot of formal reports, and routine 
matters must be disposed of, but 
here and there in the most unex- 
pected places, perhaps, will pop 
up surprises, vital ideas, flashes 
of brilliant oratory, discovery of 
new personalities, suggestions 
which will be instantly recognized 
as just the thing needed to round 


out the work for the immediate 
future. 


As the reader glances at the 
programs of the Seattle conven- 
tion of the Federation and the 
National Association, which ap- 
pear on another page, he will be 
impressed with the care and 
thought which has gone into their 
preparation. Analyzing them from 
every practical standpoint they 
indicate possibilities for jnter- 
change of Mutual opinion that 
cannot but be helpful in the larg- 
est degree. One is struck with 
the conviction that an education 
in matters Mutual scarcely can be 





complete without hearing the ad- 
dresses, and participating as 
either spectator or speaker in the 
various discussions scheduled. 

There is more to be said about 
this, but let us begin at the be- 
ginning and take a passing glance 
at the incentives to go to Seattle, 
from the purely vacation stand- 
point. 

Consider that you have arrived 
in Chicago and having taken in 
the sights of that second city of 
the nation, you start on your trip 
in a snug berth aboard the Mu- 
tual Special which leaves at 9:00 
P. M. August 5th. Breezes from 


tee 
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the scenic Mississippi, almost all 
the way to St. Paul and Minneap- 
olis will start the journey pleas- 
antly. And on the evening of the 
second day, after an interesting 
trip through the North Middle 
West, you will find yourself at 
the gates of Glacier National 
Park, which, without question, 
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along the route which leads 
through sections noted for their 
unique grandeur. From Belton 
Station the Great Northern Rail- 
way follows the Flathead River 
through the Rockies into the 
Kootenal River Canyon, spans 
the panhandle of Idaho and pene- 
trates the Big Timber country 





numerous canyons and along fast- 
flowing mountain streams to Ey- 
erett, Washington, on the Puget 
Sound. From Everett to Seattle 
the line of the Great Northern 
borders the blue Pacific Ocean 
into Seattle. 

Of the beauties of Seattle we 
have written at length in former 


classifies as a 
major wonder 
of the world. 


Here a hotel 
dinner will be 
provided in a 
rustic spacious 
dining room 
after which a 
Blackfeet Pow- 
wow will take 
place for the 
entertainment 
of delegates. 
Our Pullman 
cars willbe 
parked at the 
Glacier Park 
station until 
4:00 A. M. the 
following morn- 
ing when the 
journey will be 
continued to 
Belton Station, 
the Western 
entrance to Gla- 
cier National 
park. Breakfast 
will be provid- 
ed on the diner 
enroute through 
the main range 
of the Rocky 
Mountains. Up- 
on arrival at 
Belton at 6:45 











A Message from President McCotter 


T NINE P. M. on August 5, 1925, a special train will leave the 

Burlington Station in Chicago for Seattle, Washington, via the 
Great Northern Railroad, loaded with mutual insurance men, their 
families and friends, to attend the annual convention of the National 
Association of Mutual Insurance Companies and the Federation of Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Companies. This will be the first occasion when 
there has been the need of a special train to carry the delegates to a 
joint convention of these associations and will illustrate the growth of 
mutual insurance; not in the number of existing companies, but in the 


growth of the business and the cooperation among the companies. 


Every mutual company of every kind is interested in the growth of 
mutual insurance in every section of the country. The invitation to 
hold this year’s convention on the Pacific Coast was accepted to show a 
recognition of, and give encouragement to, the fine work that has been 
done there along mutual lines. But greater than that is the opportunity 
of the delegates to study the problems of the West and methods of hand- 
ling as a comparison with Eastern methods. There will be much that is 
new to learn which will prove of value on the return home. Therefore, 
every mutual insurance man owes it to himself and to the mutual cause to 


attend these two conventions. 


The programs will be as instructive as ever, while western hospital- 
ity will help to make every minute interesting. The special train will 
run on its own schedule with stops and routing for daylight scenery that 
can be had on no regular train. 


Every mutual man of every kind is invited to take advantage of 


articles but it 
may be added 
here that this 
thriving metrop- 
olis vies with 
C o nstantinople 
for the honor of 
having the 
handsomest _lo- 
cation in the 
world. 

The people of 
Seattle too, will 
be found to be 
dispensers of 
the finest kind 
of hospitality, 
and a day or a 
week or a month 
spent there will 
be crowded with 
pleasures. 

And then 
when the con- 
vention is over 
one may have 
the choice of a 
half dozen 


routes home, 
North through 
the Canadian 


Rockies or South 
through Colora- 
do or New Mex- 
ico and Arizona. 

We call atten- 
tion here to 





A. M. the party 
will take a trip 
via motor 
launch on Lake 
McDonald to 





this entertaining trip and valuable gathering of mutual interests. 


C. A. McCotter, President 
National Association of Mutual Insurance Companies. 


President Mc- 
Cotter’s letter 
which appears 
prominently in 
the center of the 








Lewis Hotel at 

the head of the lake, returning in 
the afternoon via automobile for 
the train departure at 3:00 P. M. 


While at Lewis Camp a short 
trip into the mountains will be 
provided for those desiring an 
outing in this region of many 
peaks. On this trip luncheon will 
be carried and eaten as the crisp 
air prompts the appetite. Those 
not desirous of making the trip 
may have luncheon at Lewis Hotel 
while awaiting the return of the 
hikers. 

The trip from Glacier Park to- 
ward the West has been so arrang- 
ed that the maximum amount of 
the best scenery may be viewed 


continuous to the thriving city of 
Spokane. 


At Spokane, leaving there early 
in the morning through the big 
bend wheat country and the fam- 
ous Wenatchee Valley—the pre- 
mier apple growing district of the 
world. Leaving Wenatchee we 
mount the East slope of the Cas- 
cade Range, the summit of which 
will be reached at noon-day, af- 
fording a panoramic spectacle of 
giant proportions. Descending the 
western slope of the Cascades is 
some of the finest scenery in the 
Pacific Northwest and the re- 
maining part of the afternoon 
will be spent in passing through 


second page of 
this article. It is high time that 
reservations be made for the spe- 
cial and the sooner this detail is 
attended to the more comfort the 
traveler will have. 


But to return to the convention 
itself, let us first examine some of 
the prospective high-point fea- 
tures. 

After President C. A. McCotter 
calls the General Session to order, 
the welcoming address will be by 
that vigorous personality, F. J. 
Martin, who will speak on Mu- 
tuality. William Bishop, Secretary 
of the Bucks Country Contribu- 
tionship will deliver the response, 

Continued on Page 24 
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Fire Is a Menace Common to All Nations 


Insurance Conditions in England 


American Mutuals Contrasted with British Proprietaries 


“ E must have imagination 

Wp to visualize the facts of 

history and must fasten 

these images to some reality in 

our secret experience, or we shall 

see nothing, learn nothing, keep 
nothing.” 

You will at once recognize the 
author of these words, or have 
you ceased to read Emerson in 
America? Every young man step- 
ping into the great struggle 
should read at least two of Emer- 
son’s Essays, the one on Self 
Reliance and the other on History. 
They will cost a few cents to buy 
but a complete understanding of 
them will be greater than an in- 
heritance of gold. This is repeti- 
tion, but worth it: “Civil history, 
natural history, the history of art 


SECOND ARTICLE 


By RICHARD MORRIS, F.S.S. 


Member of Parliament 1918-1922 


and the history of literature, all 
must be explained from individual 
history or must remain words.” 


3-4 B-< > 


MODERN history has demon- 
strated that the two most potent 
forces in the world today for the 
destruction of wealth are, firstly, 
Socialism in its complete form as 
practiced in Russia, and secondly, 
fire. I place Socialism first be- 
cause fire in its most brutal and 
malevolent form has never re- 
duced a great and vast country to 
dust and ashes. Nevertheless, fire 
is a perpetual and an increasing 
drain on the resources of man. 
The National Board of Fire 
Underwriters report that prop- 
erty worth $549,000,000 was de- 





stroyed by fire in the United 
States during 1924. This is more 
than twice what it was ten years 
ago and five times what it was in 
the United States and Canada 
forty years ago. It has grown 
steadily year by year, ominously 
keeping pace with the growth of 
Proprietary Insurance. Another 
disturbing factor in the business 
is that claims follow parallel 
curves with those showing trad- 
ing failures. One is compelled to 
ask, is there a vicious element in 
the free and easy method followed 
by Proprietary Insurance in ac- 
cepting fire risks? 


Sass 


THE retiring President of the 


National Board made a true and 


12 


patriotic remark when he said 
that these serious losses were “a 
menace to the national prosperity 
because they withdrew annually 
a high percentage of the people’s 
savings from reproductive enter- 
prise.” In America you have two 
great Insurance Institutions serv- 
ing the public by way of protec- 
tion against losses through fire, 
one Mutual, free from sharehold- 
ing capital, devoting all its ener- 
gies and all its resources solely 
for the protection of its members, 
the other proprietary, working in 
the interest of shareholders or 
proprietors. The abnormal growth 
in fire losses belongs to the latter, 
and as it is a “menace to the Na- 
tional prosperity”, is it not a fit 
subject for a national enquiry by 
independent and competent in- 
vestigators? 

A Proprietary Insurance Com- 
pany in one of your large towns 
—taking one example which is 
typical of the general condition— 
over the period 1919-1923 shows 
a loss ratio to premiums earned 
of 59%. A Mutual Company oper- 
ating in a similar and large way 
in the same town over the same 
period shows a loss ratio of 3.9% 
returning to its members $20,- 
000,000 out of $23,000,000 re- 
ceived, to be further employed in 
reproductive enterprise. 


Soe 


THIS illustration states the prob- 
lem, or a part of it, of this 
national menace and it also sug- 
gests a solution which the Na- 
tional Board, I fear, is not free 
to consider. But what is the 
remedy? It is not enough to point 
out a peril to the nation and after- 
wards do nothing to meet it. A 
surgeon cannot diagnose a disease 
and refuse to apply a cure because 
it involves an operation, nor can 
a responsible body of citizens of 
any country expose a menace to 
the nation and refuse to apply 
safeguards because vigorous ac- 
tion is necessary. A surgeon must 
have both hands free to operate, 
so must a nation when removing 
a baneful influence from the body 
politic. 
eos 


THE British Public have a deep 
interest in your fire losses inas- 
much as nearly all our Proprie- 
tary Companies—we have no 
other at present—also operate in 
America under special safeguards 
for the American policy-holder 
given at the expense of the British 
policy-holder. These appalling 
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losses will fall more and more on 
the Proprietary Companies be- 
cause the better risks will con- 
tinue to be drawn to the Mutual 
Companies, for the reason that 
their insurance cost is but a frac- 
tion of that charged by the 
Proprietary Companies. If this 
assumption is well founded there 
is a definite danger to the inter- 





Richard Morris, F.S.S. 











ests of British policy-holders. 
There are millions of dollars—we 
do not know how much — of 
British Insurance Funds _ hypo- 
thecated in foreign countries. 
There are $35,000,000 of British 
Insurance Funds hypothecated in 
Canada (vide The Canadian Ga- 
zette). 


Soe 


THESE funds appear in the ac- 
counts of the British Companies 
without any reference to their 
hypothecation abroad though it 
means that for the time being 
they are out of their control being 
held as security for foreign policy- 
holders. These conditions would 
not be tolerated in the accounts 
of any Industrial or Commercial 
Company. The British Insurance 
Companies object to the disclosure 
of the amount of these hypotheca- 
tions for the significant reason 
that they might disturb British 
policyholders. “A trustful and 
docile people” I almost hear some- 
one say. It may be a feeling of 
helplessness whilst in the grip of 
the Fire Insurance Trust, but no 
Trust, however powerful, can grip 


the nation for long. The proceed- 
ings of our big Fire Companies 
are as interesting to you as they 
are to us for their volume of busi- 
ness in America is at. least as 
large as it is here. I therefore 
think you ought to know of the 
pending or recent transactions of 
four of the biggest on both sides 
of the Atlantic. Their combined 
premium income annually in 
America for fire insurance alone 
amounts to $40,000,000. 


Sos 


I WILL refer to them as A, B, C 
and D. 

Company A owns all the shares 
in Company B, and Company C 
owns all the shares in Company 
D, but the whole four carry on 
business as if they were entirely 
separate and independent entities. 
They have recently held their an- 
nual shareholders’ meetings, a 
report of which is always care- 
fully prepared and extensively 
reported in the Press. 

Company D announced a divi- 
dend of 100% on the capital in- 
vested in the business. You must 
not suppose that it was announced 
in this crude way. It is not the 
custom in this country to an- 
nounce the Insurance sharehold- 
ers’ dividends by way of percent- 
age on the capital invested. That 
would never do. Insurance is 
such a complex subject and it is 
not for the uninitiated to fathom 
its mysteries. Company B paid 
20/- per share as against 18/- per 
share in 1923. This information 
conveys nothing to the public as 
they do not know the amount of 
the shares nor how much invested 
capital is involved. You may know 
better than I do why these Com- 
panies continue to declare their 
dividends in this obscure way. 
The ordinary public do not know 
the amount of each share, nor 
how much has been paid in 
respect of it. The shares are not 
fully paid and therefore they 
carry a liability. 


Sos 


THE Chairman of the Directors 
of Company B gravely announced 
to the imaginary shareholders 
present at the meeting that in ad- 
dition to the dividend referred to 
“Your Directors think it prudent” 
to appropriate half a million 
sterling from the Company’s 
funds to pay a part of the liability 
on the shares. I am not suggest- 
ing that this is an unusual pro- 
ceeding. It is a perfectly normal 
transaction over here. 90% of 
Concluded on Page 26 





The Trend of Business 


Year Begins Its Second Half with Better Spirit 


By RICHARD S. CONWAY, 


Vice President, The Brookmire Economic Service, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


S THE second half of the year 
begins the outlook for busi- 
ness as a whole is reasonably 

optimistic. Conditions at the open- 
ing of the second half differ ma- 
terially from those under which 
the year began. At that time bus- 
iness in general was suffering 
from an excessive amount of 
enthusiasm engendered by the 
sweeping Republican victory of 
last November. Fundamental con- 
ditions at the time were pointing 
to improving business, but not to 
so rapid a rate of improvement as 
business entered upon in the late 
Fall of last year, and in the first 
two months of this year. The 
natural result of this over-opti- 
mism, and of an excessive rate of 
production during that period, 
was the reaction which started in 
the late Winter and lasted all dur- 
ing the Spring months. 


aso: 


THIS reaction was a necessary 
corrective to certain basic weak- 
nesses which a rapid expansion 
had brought in its wake. At the 
present time the three or four 
months decline in activity which 
the country has witnessed, and 
particularly the contraction of 
basic production, has put industry 
in general on a much better foot- 
ing. While as yet no very decided 
resumption of an upswing has 
been in evidence, stocks of com- 
modities have been worked down 
to a relatively low position as com- 
pared with their Spring levels. 
During this period consumer 
activity has been relatively high, 
and should continue good during 
the rest of the year. With a 
better adjustment of the produc- 
tion side, the outlook is for a grad- 
ual and steady increase in the 
total volume of business through 
the rest of this year, with a pos- 
sibility of the movement continu- 
ing into the early months of 1926. 


The Farming Situation 


OWING to the prominence which 
the fortunes of the wheat farmers 
have received in public print in the 
last few years, there has been a 
tendency to look upon changes 


The Farmer will Find in One Pocket 
What He Lost From the Other 


in the agricultural situation as 
more or less dominated by changes 
in the economic position of the 
wheat farmer. For this reason 
the very decided decrease in the 
probable yield of this year’s wheat 
crop has probably created an 
erroneous impression of the prob- 
able condition of the American 
farmer in general. It is true that 
the wheat crop this year looks as 
though it would be about two hun- 
dred million bushels below last 
year. Part of this decrease in 
yield will probably be made up 
by slightly better farm prices for 
wheat than prevailed at the same 
time a year ago. 

Wheat income, however, is a 
relatively small fraction of the 
total income of the American far- 
mer. Corn, for instance, is a con- 
siderably more important item 
as a basis of his livestock industry, 
and preliminary reports point to 
a corn crop around six hundred 
million bushels larger than the 
1924 outturn. Cotton also is 
somewhat more important than 
wheat, and the indicated results 
so far should be extremely satis- 
factory. 


oa 


A PRELIMINARY estimate of 
the total cash income which the 
farmer will receive this year, as 
compared with the last crop year, 
shows that there will probably be 
a slight increase in the total 
amount of money which he will 
take in in the coming twelve 
months as compared with last 
year. Its distribution is some- 
what different, however. The 
corn belt will receive slightly 
more; the cotton belt just a 


little less. There will apparently 
be a decrease of about ten per- 
cent in the wheat belt, but the 
Pacific Coast states will show 
about a fourteen per cent gain. 
Probabilities are that the dairy 
states will show at least a slight 
improvement. Last year was con- 
sidered fairly good for the farmers 
in comparison with the ones they 
had experienced prior to it. As 
far as the actual amount of money 
is concerned, this year should be 
as good if not a little bit better. 


Sos 


ASIDE from the cash income 
they will probably receive, there 
is another reason which should 
make the agricultural situation 
materially better as a factor of 
strength in the general business 
situation. Even if the amount of 
cash received is no more than a 
year ago, the buying position of 
the farmer should be decidedly 
improved. Last year was practic- 
ally the first year in which suf- 
ficient money was received to pay 
off to a marked extent the old 
debts which had accumulated 
since 1921. This heavy burden 
was materially reduced last year, 
and the same amount of income 
this year as last should have a 
much greater proportion of it used 
for general buying. 


Strikes in View 


THE favorable outlook for busi- 
ness for the second half of the 
year has one element of uncer- 
tainty in it in the probability of 
considerable labor trouble. The 
jurisdictional dispute in the build 
ing trades between bricklayers 
and plasterers threaten seriously 
to handicap several billion dollars 
worth of construction work. In 
both the bituminous and anthra- 
cite coal fields there exists also the 
threat of labor trouble. 

The development of any or all 
of these strikes would undoubted- 
ly have a retarding influence on 
good business in the Fall. This is 
particularly true of the construc- 
tion industry. Its activities are 
so correlated with scores of other 


Concluded on Page 25 i 





Nemesis in Good Humor 


By RAYMOND S. SPEARS 


Author of “The River Prophet”, “Diamond 


Densten, the 
President, Had 
Grown 
Wealthy 


R. COPRON COLPHETE 
M nursed a grievance against 

the Polefat National Rank. 
He was cashier of the bank, and 
therefore his grievance was a mat- 
ter of concern for everyone—but 
only Colphete knew of the spite. 
He had been with the bank twenty 
years, and had attended strictly 
to business. He would have been 
ideal if his heart had not been 
sore. 

He had tagged President Den- 
sten up from “boy,” and stepped 
into Densten’s shoes as cashier. 
Densten grew wealthy, from the 
time he became President, while 
Colphete remained poor. The 
fact that Densten was fifteen 
years older than Colphete did not 
count in the cashier’s mind—he 
saw the president’s automobile, 
his fine mansion, his increasing 
dignity, but not his gray hairs. 
All Colphete wanted was an in- 
dependent income equal to his 
wages — $2,000 a year. That 
would have satisfied him, and he 
would have gratified his longings 
for the outdoors. 


aa] 


HARBORING so much resent- 
ment, Colphete came to the point 
where he could see no wrong in 
doing what he made up his mind 
to do when his opportunity came, 
and his opportunity was in the 
Kipple Tract deal. There were 
exactly one thousand $50 bills re- 
quired for this transaction, and 
the bills were all in one neat little 
package that weighed almost four 
pounds, including, of course, the 
wrapping, sealing wax, etc. 


Mr. Colphete wrapped a pack- 
age exactly like that package— 
seals, twine, paper, and all—ex- 
cept that instead of $50 bills it 
contained slips of green paper the 
exact size of $50 bills. He wrap- 
ped this package in a newspaper 
and took it to the bank on the 


Saturday morning before he was 
—14 


going on his vacation, which this 
year he elected to take in late 
September. At the proper mo- 
ment, in the vault, he placed the 
substitute beside the package of 
bills in its box. Later—when he 


was alone, of course, he took the 
package out and walked quietly 
homeward to his desolate board- 
ing house. 


aoe 


NEVER had an absconding cash- 
ier had a better opportunity, and 


Tolls”, “Driftwood”, ete. 


the paper mill would apply for the 
package to pay Old Joe Holbert 
for his thousand acres of virgin 
spruce. 

Mr. Colphete had a sense of 
humor; he grinned with real 
ecstasy as he thought of Mr. Wil- 
liam Bostes’ calm dignity when he 
handed the package from the 
vault box to the paper mill’s 
representative, and of the shrewd, 
old, and suspicious lumberman 
and landowner, and the paper 
mill crowd gathering around the 

table to arrange the final 
details of the land sale. 
President Bocker of the mill 
company would nonchalant- 
ly, and with just the slight- 
est show of contempt, toss 
the package over to Old Joe. 

Then Old Joe would break 
the seals, untie the strings, 
and carefully unwrap the 
paper, the thick yellow 
banking manila, and then 
the oiled inner wrapping, 
and finally open up the solid 








He Gloried in His Comfort 


never was a man able to make a 
cleaner get-a-way. It was Satur- 
day afternoon. He could start at 
once without suspicion, since he 
was going on his vacation. The 
money would not be missed until 
the following Wednesday when 


mass of—of neatly trimmed 
rectangles of green paper. 


“Oh, gee!”” Mr. Colphete whis- 
pered maliciously. “I’d like to 
see Old Joe’s face and their faces 
that minute!”’ 





THE arrangements for the get- 
away were as perfect as human 
ingenuity could contrive. Mr. 
Copron Colphete had been plan- 
ning for ten years. He knew ex- 
actly what he would do, every 
turn he would make in every 
emergency. He could write it out 
by heart at full speed without a 
moment’s hesitation, and while 
he waited calmly for train time, 
he wrote it out again, and he 
could see himself going through 
each stage of the journey. 

Over and over again he imag- 
ined the scene when the fake 
package was opened; he fancied 
the rush to the bank, the notify- 
ing of the detective agency, the 
hurried tracing of the money 
package back from hand to hand, 
the doubt, the good reputation of 
everybody concerned—the rush 
of the newspaper men, the star- 
tling headlines: 


$50,000 MISSING 
ANOTHER MAN 
GONE WRONG! 
Who Put Up This Job On Old 
Joe Holbet? 


He chuckled as he vizualized 
the story. “Mr. Colphete is away 
on his vacation, and it is hoped 
he will be able to clear up the 
mystery’—and so on, to indicate 
that Mr. Colphete could if he 
would, or would if he could, only 
he is missing, and his vacation 
intentions are unknown to any of 
his friends. eos 


IN due course, by the clock, Mr. 
Colphete stepped away toward 
the railway station. He bought 
a ticket to the Junction, slipped 
on board an accommodation that 
took him to Utica, jumped the 
trolley for Syracuse, and there 
changed for the railroad to 
Batavia, from which place he 
came to Rochester, and from 
Rochester he doubled back to 
Buffalo, whence he crossed over 
to Pittsburgh, an entirely dif- 
ferent man. 

At the Junction he had changed 
his black derby for a brown 
fedora, and his black coat for a 
mail-order business suit coat. He 
found opportunity to change his 
trousers, and from the time he 
jumped the Utica trolley, he no 
longer minced his footsteps, but 
stepped out with unwonted free- 
dom. Moreover, knowing how 
well bank cashiers know money, 
he broke no $50 bill, muttering to 
himself: 

“Time enough fo’ dat 

“When my money git slack!” 
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He had plenty of “change” to 
keep him two or three years. 


Soc 


WHEN he arrived in Pittsburgh, 
he had a swing to his gait, and the 


initials were “M. O.”—Manly Os- 


burg — instead 
< = CC”, ie 
he was a very 
methodical per- 
son, and had for 
many years 
planned every 
feature and 
every detail of 
the thing that 
would make him 
rich and his get- 
away clean. The . 
idea that human , 
ingenuity could 
not contrive a 
flawless and un- 
pursuable escape 
was to his mind 
ridiculous. 

Pittsburgh is the jumping off 
place for the able fugitive who is 
acquainted with the world. If a 
banker walks through Pittsburgh, 
with due care and foresight, he 
would not have trouble in emerg- 
ing therefrom a genius, a hobo, a 
manufacturer, a gypsy, or a 
shanty boater.. Colphete elected 
to emerge a shanty boater, which 
indicates the discretion and un- 
usual intelligence of the Polefat 
National Bank’s Cashier. 


SS 


GENERALLY, fugitive bank 
cashiers leave trails behind them 
that lead straight to the hotbeds 
of wickedness. They jump from 
city to city—from nation to na- 
tion with reckless, unintelligent, 
wide-eyed fear. Nemesis scorns 
that kind and refuses to have the 
agony long drawn out. In a year 
or two Nemesis brings the fool 
back to face the consequences of 
his folly—suffering . from con- 
science and prison terror. But let 
a fugitive be a real wise one, with 
a sense of humor, and Nemesis, 
after a blink or two of surprise 
- _ novelty, hands him one in 
ind. 


Copron Colphete entered Pitts- 
burgh and emerged on the far 
side, a little sooty, but jaunty and 
smiling. He didn’t even glance 
backward uneasily, for he knew 
that even Burns couldn’t follow 


that trail. At the Monongahela 
wharf he upended the suit case, 
and sat on the “M. O.” end, took 


Colphete Had a Long 
Standing Grievance 
Against the Presi- 
dent 


out a second-hand briar wood, 
tucked some long cut into it, and 
began to smoke. 


Sasa 


THE river looked good. It was 
boiling under an unexpected Sep- 
tember rise. On the far side, a 
coal fleet was nudging out into the 
current, bound for New Orleans. 
Some dirty little gasoline launches 
were tearing up the glassy sur- 
face, and there was a pile driver 
being nosed upstream. Down- 
stream a ways were some very 
beautiful gasoline launches 
moored in an artificial harbor by 
a floating clubhouse, and up- 
stream were some little house- 
boats, but he did not call them 
house-boats. He knew what they 
were in fact; they were shanty 
boats. 


SHANTY BOATS! It is a 
magic term. Of ten thousand 
absconding bank cashiers, only 
one had ever dreamed of shanty 
boats—and that one now gazed 
fondly at the consummation of his 
dreams. There they were, some 
reddish brown, some _ blackish 
white, some bluish gray, and some 
just plain tar-paper shacks on 
driftwood scows. At the border- 
land of the dream world it is worth 
while to pause and look ahead 
with joyous anticipation. Colphete 
did this, for he was not only 
humorous but poetic. With fond 
gaze he viewed the Pittsburgh 
shanty boat town, which no 
humorous, poetic absconding bank 
cashier had ever seen before. 
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AFTER a time he sauntered up 
to the floating village, and again 
sat down on his suit case, close at 
hand. He sighed with relief. He 
gave one fleeting glance at the 
past. He reminded himself of the 
single regret that he had pre- 
tended to have at depriving the 
Polefat skinflints of their money, 
and chuckled at the way in which 
they would take his departure, 
and the way in which he was tak- 
ing it. 

“Say, you wanter buy a shanty 
bo’t?” a voice rumbled at his 
elbow. 


“Why, I ain’t so overly anx- 
ious!” Colphete answered, though 
his heart thumped with exulta- 
tion. 

“That red shanty there’s mine 
—pine bottom, hemlock stringers, 
oak carlins, an’ matched spruce 
sidin’—tight an’ sound. Hit’s a 
good bo’t! I’d sell hit for a 
hundred!” 

“Them bow-lines is rotten,” 
Copron nodded judiciously. 

“She’s got a new stove ’n cup- 
board, and them’s the best oars on 
a shanty boat on the Ohio River!” 

“Um-m. I'll give ye seventy 
for hit!” 

“Now, say, old feller, I cayn’t 
sell hit for no seventy! You gin 
me eighty for hit—” 

“No! I'll split the difference, 
though—seventy-five?” 

“Well, all right—you see, I 
gotter job for the winter. I lowed 
to trip down to Memphis!” 


Soe 


AS they bargained, they looked 
at cabin and hold, bow and stern, 
cupboard and iron bed. The 
owner sold it all to the buyer, and 
when Colphete had the boat in 
possession, he cast off and floated 
out into the river, down past 
Pittsburgh Point, into the Ohio 
and away. He had flung himself 
over the jumping-off place. 


Sitting on the bow of the boat, 
he counted up the days he had 
been away from Polefat. He had 
started on Saturday — Sunday, 
Monday, Tuesday—this was Wed- 
nesday! This was the day. He 
glanced at his watch—and this 
was the hour: two o’clock P. M. 
They were just about getting 
ready to get down to business. 
The package, all sealed and fast, 
was there on the table in the 
paper mill company’s office. There 
were the sleek attorneys, the 
smiling, good-fellow president of 
the paper company, and there was 
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rusty and dusty Old Joe Holbet, 
his gnarled, cracked hands hook- 
ing at the papers, and viewing 
them suspiciously to see that they 
did not call for more than the land 
he was selling. 


Soca 


AS he floated down, Colphete 
watched his watch, and reckoned 
on the time it would take for each 
move in the big business deal, the 
biggest cash deal in several years 
at Polefat. He could almost im- 
agine the exact words, the precise 
gestures, the whole procedure, 
and after an hour he gave a little 
shiver, for now it was time for 
Old Joe to put down his name— 
but first he would demand to see 
the color of his money — the 
thousand yellow boys, the fifty- 
dollar gold certificates. 


As he thought of the breaking 
of the seals, as he fancied Old Joe 
opening the package, he almost 
laughed out loud. He was sorry 
that he couldn’t see the suspicious 
old woodsman picking away the 
covering and untying the knots— 
he would surely stop to untie the 
string—and then—and then! 


“Oh, gee!’ Colphete chuckled 
and then really laughed aloud, 
though his voice startled him, and 
he looked to the river banks, a 
third of a mile away, and up and 
down the river—he was far from 
anybody. None could read his 
thoughts. Standing up, he looked 
over the roof of the cabin toward 
Pittsburgh, whose black aureole 
was now fading in the distance. 
He laughed again, unrestrained, 
and when night came he tied in 
at a little eddy on the south side 
of the river, and slept as he had 
not slept in years. 


aoe 


THE plumb comfort that a man 
has when he has been up to some 
bit of mischief, played a pretty 
little joke, and got away with it, 
was his. No dream disturbed 
him, no uneasiness made him 
restless. He did not even have a 
conscientious dread of being 
caught. He had solved the prob- 
lem of a clean get-away. 

At dawn he pulled out into the 
river with the sweeps, and, as he 
floated, he cooked his breakfast 
—ham, eggs, potatoes, coffee. He 
chuckled as he did so. Not one 
of all the people in Polefat knew 
that he was an outdoor man, that 
he was a rough-and-ready sport. 


For years and years he had con- 
cealed his inmost desires. Never 
once had the name of the Ohio 
River passed: his lips, never a 
person knew that he was a con- 
stant reader of shanty-boat liter- 
ature; never a man, woman, or 
child in all the world dreamed 
that he had ten thousand news- 
paper clippings about the Missis- 
sippi Shanty boats, gleaned from 
the clipping bureaus under an as- 
sumed name! Those clippings and 
the package of fifty-dollar bills 
were about the only contents of 
his suit case, for he had gotten 
rid of everything that might con- 
nect him with the past. 


Toward night he landed in 
Wellsville and bought the Pitts- 
burgh papers for three days back, 
casually remarking to the news- 
dealer that he had not seen a 
paper in two weeks, not since he 
dropped out of Pittsburgh. This 
was covering his trail. He bought 
a few supplies and returned to his 
boat, and dropped down the river 
till night was near at hand. Then 
he landed in another little eddy, 
tied up, and after supper—navi- 
gating the boat and the joy of 
the river restrained his desire to 
read—he turned to the news- 
papers. 


ooze 


HE glanced over the first-page 
headlines, and felt a vague dis- 
appointment. There was not a 
“$50,000 GONE!” in any of the 
papers. Then he went down 
through the little headlines, won- 
dering if his little business was 
going to be a mere item in the 
news of the day. The idea some- 
what exasperated him. There was 
not a line in all the papers that 
indicated the theft had been dis- 
covered. Colphete at last felt a 
thrill of satisfaction; the bank 
was going to keep it secret—they 
were going to fool him! They 
were going to have a silent 
pursuit. 


“Oh, gee!” Colphete muttered 
to himself, “what a time they'll 
have picking up my trail!” 

Colphete did not loiter on the 
way. He shoved down the river 
at the rate of sixty miles a day, 
and, when the moon came up and 
he was at the broader bends and 
reaches three hundred miles 
downstream, he gained speed, and 
on the eighth day he passed Louis- 
ville and the falls of the Ohio. 

Continued on Page 27 





59 Millions a Year in a Hidden Tax 


The Unsuspecting Policyholder Pays It All and 
Without Thought of Protest 


WENTY-THREE kinds of 

taxes are paid by one rubber 

company, according to a 
statement made by its presi- 
dent in the June number of 
Nation’s Business. This prompted 
many men in the country to make 
a list of the various taxes their 
institutions have paid, and some 
of them were surprised to the 
point of irritation. 

The findings of the tire manu- 
facturer apply only to his own 
company, and it is the general 
opinion that corporations are 
called upon to pay more different 
kinds of taxes than the individual. 

Perhaps that is true; but if 
the individual will look into the 
subject of his own taxes, direct 
and indirect, he will 
learn some basic facts 
regarding that very 
interesting question, 

“What becomes of the 
money I make?” 

Your life insurance 
represents an im- 
portant portion of 
your annual expendi- 
tures. No policyholder 
looks upon that as an 
extravangance or a 
waste. In reality it 
is an investment, and 
it is one of the great 
means of creating and 
encouraging thrift among the 
American people. 


Their Thrift Is Taxed 


HOW may of the millions of men 
and women who use life insurance 
as a means of protection and of 
Saving and building an estate 
know that their thrift is subject 
to penalties in the form of indi- 
rect, hidden taxation? This is 
equally true about other forms of 
insurance. A policyholder having 
life and fire-insurance contracts 
pays not one tax but, in many 
cases, fifteen or twenty. These 
are not the real-estate or regular 
taxes paid by the insurance com- 
pany in common with other forms 


By JAMES L. MADDEN 


Courtesy “The Nation’s Business” 


The Annual Shakedown 


of business, but little special add- 
ed imposts which each state fixes 
for itself. Even some of the cities 
find means of adding to the cost 
of insurance through imposts. 

Insurance companies, life, fire 
and casualty, collect these taxes 
and pay the money to the various 
governmental treasuries; but the 
money comes from the policyhold- 
er—not only the amounts the 
states get but also the collection 
costs. 

In 1923 the policyholders in the 
United States paid more than 
$59,000,000 in these hidden—to 
the policyholder almost unknown 
— indirect taxes. That added cost 
for insurance would pay for nearly 


$6,000,000,000 worth of fire insur- 
ance for a year; or would make 
an annual payment for $1,000 
of life insurance on well over 
2,000,000 persons at the age of 
35; and that $59,000,000 is not 
all of it, because the figures don’t 
include special municipal taxes, 
licenses or fees—all out of the 
pockets of the insured. 


Increasing Year by Year 


YEAR by year these added costs 
are being increased by the states. 
Forty out of forty-six states re- 
ported more revenue in 1923 
through indirectly taxing policy- 
holders than they received in 
1922. The increase in the total 
amount collected by this means 
in 1923 was 12 per 
cent over the preced- 
ing year. 

Originally these 
taxes were imposed 
for the purpose of 
paying the cost of 
operation, of the 
various state insur- 
ance departments. 
The states have 
supervision of insur- 
ance. This is intend- 
ed to benefit policy- 
holders, and it is right 
that they should pay 
for it. 

In fact, only one-twentieth of 
all the money collected by the 
various states in the form of 
special taxes on insurance is used 
to maintain these departments. If 
the money collected from the 
policyholders in only one year 
were put out at 5 per cent inter- 
est, the yield alone would pay 
for all state supervision and 
regulation of insurance. Ninety- 
five per cent of the money taken 
from the policy-holders in these 
hidden tax assessments is spent 
for purposes having nothing 
whatever to do with insurance. 
From 1915 to 1923 the expenses 
of the state insurance offices in- 
creased 154 per cent, but the pol- 
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icyholder’s taxes 
were raised 245 per 
cent. 

By reference to 
the chart on page 
19, you can see just 
what policyholders 
in your state are 
contributing 
through their insur- 
ance premiums. 

The states charge a 
the insurance com- , ; 
panies with the 
responsibility of col- 
lection of these 
taxes, but the spe- 
cial tax figures do 
not include the cost 
of collection. The - 
companies have to 
use their highly 
trained organiza- 
tions to collect these 
special indirect in- 
surance taxes and 
must bear the cost. It is estimated 
the total expense for collection, 
by insurance companies, is at least 
15 per cent of the taxes, which of 
course is paid by the policyholder 
and should be added to the 
$59,248 ,527.35. 


When policyholders are singled 
out for special insurance taxa- 
tion, the amounts collected should 
be used for their benefit. Ac- 
tually this is not the case. Based 
upon information received from 
46 states and the District of Col- 
umbia, the percentage of the spec- 
ial taxes spent for service by the 
states has constantly decreased. 

One would expect the states to 
appropriate at least sufficient 
money for the proper mainten- 
ance of their insurance depart- 
ments. Last winter some of the 
state insurance commissioners 
had to ask their legislators for 
additional funds for operating 
purposes. In Pennsylvania, for 
example, the insurance commis- 
sioner stated it was impossible 
for him to carry out certain pro- 
visions of the insurance law be- 
cause of lack of funds. Yet in 
1923 the policyholders of Pennsyl- 
vania contributed more than $5,- 
000,000 through hidden taxes, and 
of this only $86,750 was spent 
for special service for policy- 
holders. 


Here Are Some of Them 


POLICYHOLDERS seldom real- 
ize the multiplicity of the various 
types of special taxes hidden in 
their premium dollar. Here are 
some of them. 
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Premium tax, license tax (com- 
pany), fee for filing annual state- 
ment, Fire Department tax, Fire 
Marshal tax, agents license fees, 
publication fees, retaliatory taxes, 
pension funds, school taxes. 


To analyze even in a general 
way just one of these special 
taxes—for example, the premium 
tax—would take a page of this 
magazine. This is probably the 
most unjust tax paid by policy- 
holders. The percentage collected 
varies. In some states it is 
based on the gross premiums 
collected; in a number of others 
it is based on the gross prem- 
iums less return and reinsurance 
premiums; while in still others 
the amount on which the taxes 
will be levied is determined in 
ways different from either of 
these. 


Inasmuch as the tax levied 
upon the gross receipts of an in- 
surance company is similar in its 
effect to the tax upon the gross 
turnover of any other business, 
this fact must be kept in mind in 
any comparison that is made be- 
tween special taxes 
on insurance and on 
such other business. 
To be comparable, 
the tax on industrial 
plants or mercantile 
establish ments 
should be on gross 
sales. A tax of 3 or 
4 per cent on the 
gross sales of a busi- 
ness would result in 
a wave of protest. 
Yet the tax on in- 


Policy Holders Have Apparently Taken Laughing Gas, 
Thus Making Extraction of Tazes Painless 


OH WeELL— 
LET HIM PULL- 
TS PAINLESS tl 
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surance is just as 
‘real, although not 
so apparent. 


The Needy Pay 
Heaviest 


BECAUSE of the 
extra mortality of 
industrial policy- 
holders and_ the 
heavier expense 
loading which is 
necessary to meet 
the cost incidental 
to the method of col- 
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—3 lecting premiums, 
= the premium rate is 
= higher for industrial 
pe than for ordinary in- 
Ra surance. As the 

taxes are based on 

premiums, the in- 


dustrial policyhold- 
ers as a class con- 
sequently pay a 
greater amount of 
tax in relation to a given amount 
of insurance that the holders of 
ordinary policies. The individiual 
who is badly in need of insur- 
ance, but must carry it on a 
weekly-payment plan because of 
his financial circumstances, is 
thus given an added penalty by 
the state. 


We all know the older we are 
the more our premium will be 
when we purchase life insurance. 
We also know the amount of our 
fire-insurance premium is large- 
ly influenced 
by the hazards 
incidental to 
the kind of 
business we are 
in. The older 
man taking life 
insurance or 
the employer. 
with a slightly’ 
more hazardous 
business must 
pay more spe- 
cial insurance 
taxes to the 
state than the 






















‘Altogether, Now. He’s a Good 
Fellow and Won’t Complain” 




































































Special State Insurance Licenses, Taxes and Fees 
Collected in 1923 
Licenses, taxes and Rati t|Ratio used 
fees collected b Expenses of In- f casera; 289 fo saps a 
States State Insurance De- | surance De- & pra a 
partment, treasurer partment etd — state 
or other state official wane pps 
Per Cent | Per Cent 
Alabama........ $619,810.36. $19,023. 86 3.07 96.93 
SS Sea ee 140,198.68 5,680.00 4.05 95.95 
Arkansas....... 480,232.88 17,199.41 3.58 96.42 
California 5,109,011 .85 64,974.74 1.27 98.73 
Colorado....... 534,103.59 40,503 .62 7.58 92.42 
a acne 3,193,463.78 47,371.76 1.48 98.52 
Delaw 125,567 .49 700. 4.54 95.46 
Dist. of ‘Columbia 261,011.55 18,401.66 7.05 92.95 
Florida(a) . 550,687.39 6,500.00 1.18 98.82 
Georgia 700,266.63 12,161.24 1.74 98.26 
eae 190,640.57 7,720.84 4.05 95.95 
ER 4,219,660.53 142,260.16 3.37 96.63 
Indiana. ...... 1,436,095 . 48 361.09 4.20 95.80 
ee 1,247,385 .12 96,532.72 7.74 12.26 
ae 935,808 . 00 43,509.55 4.65 95.35 
Kentucky....... 1,055,266 .97 30,093.29 2.85 97.15 
en Ae eer One Mera a GR A Ors 
Maine. can 363,916.76 12,127.03 3.33 96.67 
Maryland....... 758,915.92 905.03 5.92 94.08 
Massachusetts. . . 2,405,234. 22 116,050.39 4.82 95.18 
Michigan........ 1,925,035 .70 588. 80 2.42 97.58 
Minnesota....... 1,370,078.30 58,510.87 4.27 95.73 
0 Oa A I: BTEC SS. TONE Cee 

MOOUTS.......% 1,981,450 .36 89,296.70 4.50 95.50 
Montana........ 4,0. 7 11,025.07 3.51 96.49 
Nebraska. . . 434,337.47 5,000. 00 5.76 94.24 
are 21,277.00 1, -00 8.46 91.54 
New Hampshire. . 290,935.99 10,236.36 3.52 96.48 
New Jersey...... 2,649,916.00 152,727.27 5.76 94.24 
New Mexico... . 92,896.69 3,534.72 3.81 96.19 
New York. we 5,972,329 .95 551,844.08 9.24 90.76 
North Carolina. 998,447.57 30,000.00 3.00 97.00 
North Dakota.. 288,595.81 13,701.09 4.75 95.25 
Ohio. . peas 3,758,094. 84 70,347.12 1.87 98.13 
Oklahoma. 806,094.38 33,363.52 4.14 95.86 
Oregon. . oy 312,556, 27 29,029.59 9.29 90.71 
Pennsylvania ead 5,102,622.32 86,750.00 1.70 98.30 
Rhode Island 439,933.19 13,891 . 66 3.16 96.84 
South Carolina... 370,956.72 21,182.06 5.70 94.30 
South Dakota ... 333,944.43 16,619.06 4.97 95.03 
Tennessee 1,141,455 .00 25,476.00 3.23 97.77 
, | ae 1,613,877 .41 46,036.85 2.85 97.15 
Utah 167,471.29 7,105. 23 4.24 95.76 
Vermont... . 250,440.54 9,117.30 3.64 96,36 
Virginia. . 1,097,540 .47 48,876.91 4. 95.55 
Washington. . 879,603 .8 54,788.71 6.23 93.77 
West Virginia. 603,157.22 17,135.66 2.84 97.16 
Wisconsin 1,586,581 .17 39,014.49 =: 97.54 
Wyoming ... 117,572.71 1,389.74 1.18 98.82 

Totals—1923., . $59,248,527.35 $2,305,465 . 25 3.89 96.1 

Totals—1922. 52,522,475 .24 2,315,388. 79 4.41 95.59 

a—Treasurer collects all. c—No data obtainable. 
6—No segregation of taxes or ex- d—Estimated by Insurance Commis- 
penses. sioner. 

Nole: While the tabulation is complete in so far as insurance department ex- 
penses are concerned, except for Louisiana and Mississippi, it is important to 
note that in the case of some states all the taxes, lice and fees are not included. 
As for the amounts collected by counties and municipalities in those states per- 
mitting local jurisdictions to tax insurance companies and their agents, it was 
found no central state agency had compiled the information. 








younger man or the employer with 
a less hazardous business, and this 
in spite of the fact each has the 
same amount of insurance. Of 
course this is discrimination. 


Falls on Policyholders 


AT TIMES increases in special 
insurance taxes are camoufllag- 
ed by imposing them only upon 
those insurance companies doing 
business in the particular state 
but domiciled in some other 
state. These companies are 
known as foreign companies. As 
these increases are legitimate 
expenses of doing business, they 
are passed along to the policy- 
holders. The legislature, in 
effect, added another tax to 
policyholders in these foreign 
companies. Assuming though 


these taxes are not paid by their 
citizens, is it fair for any state 
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legislature to 
impose taxes 
of this type 
payable by 
citizens of 
other states? 
However, 
when the 
domestic .in- 
surance com- 
panies of such 
a state do 
business in 
other states 
with lower 
special - taxa- 
tion laws, they 
frequently 
have to pay 
the same tax 
rate upon 
business pro- 
cured in these 
states which 
their home 
state applies 
to foreign 
companies. 
This is due to 
retaliatory 
laws, and, of 
course, the 
policyholders 
again pay the 
additional 
taxes. 
Various in- 
surance com- 
missioners 
have depre- 
cated the de- 
parture from 
the original 
idea of special 
insurance 
taxes intended 


to support the insurance depart- 
mental supervision and now used 
primarily as a source of general 
revenue. These men are in an im- 
partial position as public officials. 
The National Convention of Insur- 
ance Commissioners on different 
occasions has very definitely op- 
posed existing special methods of 
insurance taxation. 


Clifford Ireland, director of 
the Department of Trade and 


Commerce of Illinois, 


publicly 


condemns the unfairness of the 
indirect special-insurance taxa- 


tion situation in his state. 


The 


Bureau of Insurance is a division 
of Mr. Ireland’s department. The 
Dailey Investigating Committee 
of the Illinois Legislature in 1923 
went, on record against imposing 
taxes of this kind which “become 
a burden on the frugality of our 


people.” 


In Kansas the state sup- 
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erintendent of insurance, Mr. 
Baker, proposed to abolish the 
premium tax; but in public state- 
ments he was reported as having 
no hope of his proposal going 
through the 1925 legislature. He 
thought it might lead to the ap- 
pointment of a commission to 
study and revise the insurance 
laws as well as methods of taxa- 
tion. Unless men of the type of 
Commissioner Ireland and Com- 
missioner Baker have the support 
of business men, little change in 
existing methods of special insur- 
ance taxation may be expected. 


Why Do They Do It? 


IT IS difficult to understand how 
legislators, in view of the opinion 
of public officials charged with 
the responsibilities of supervising 
insurance in the public welfare, 
may continue the collection of 
constantly increasing sums from 
a special class of people who are 
endeavoring to provide for a 
rainy day. State legislators find 
it increasingly difficult to provide 
methods of revenue. They view 
insurance companies as huge ag- 
gregations of capital from which, 
in some indefinable way, they can 
abstract a large amount of reve- 
nue without affecting the public. 
They consider the companies as 
a source to which they can go 
whenever the amount derived 
from other sources is insufficient. 

Little do they realize that a 
large portion of the funds which 
attract their attention are re- 
serves. Not understanding the 
purpose of reserves, they do not 
recognize that these reserves are 
only a fund held to pay policy- 
holders’ claims, and that the 
greater the special tax levied 
upon policyholders the smaller 
will be the proportion of the 
policyholder’s dollar which goes 
into the fund. As a general prop- 
osition, legislators do not know 
they are taking money out of the 
pockets of policyholders or dimin- 
ishing the protection which could 
be bought by them. 


Little or No Protest 


THE few legislators who do real- 
ize that policyholders pay these 
special taxes make little or no 
protest against raising revenue 
by this means, because these 
taxes are levied ostensibly upon 
the insurance companies and the 
records for premium taxation are 
so easily obtainable. These spec- 
ial taxes are so “painless” to col- 
lect. 


Continued on Page 22 
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1776—The American 
Adventure—1925 


T IS nearly 150 years since the great American 
I adventure began. Next year we shall celebrate 
the century and a half of this notable experi- 
ment in the possibilities of self-government, of co- 
operation, of mutual effort for the common welfare 
and security. If God grant to us a continuance of 
the conditions which obtain today it will be a 
celebration marked by rejoicing and gratitude. 
Living amid the miracles of twentieth century 
achievement ; contemplating the assured position of 
America as a nation, mighty among the nations of 
the world, we are in danger of under-estimating 
the courage and fidelity to principle which were 
necessary to launch an adventure such as this. 
Had the sturdy men of those beginning days sat 
down to balance its costs and risks and perils 
against the motives and ideals which prompted 
them to attempt it, we may question whether they 
would have dared so magnificently and with such 
extraordinary success. 


Saocz 


BUT, to borrow the phrase of Ambassador 
Houghton, used in another connection, it was an 
“adventure of faith” rather than of calculation. 
The end could not be foreseen; the difficulties and 
dangers to be encountered were unpredictable, but 
the necessity for the attempt was imperative in its 
urge. It rested upon the demand of the human 
spirit for freedom, which, in all the ages of man- 
kind, has been among the most potent of spiritual 
forces driving men to action. 

eos 


IT was a spiritual impulse, and faith is ever the 
justifying consideration when the spirit impells. 
No stronger evidence exists of man’s divine inherit- 
ance than the fact that whenever the cause which 
challenges him is righteous, whenever it is based 
upon some principle of justice, whenever the need 
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exists for liberty to express that principle, faith 
holds him capable of gaining the victory no matter 
how great the obstacles, how powerful the opposi- 
tion. It was such faith which sustained Washing- 
ton and his tattered following through long and 


.weary months of hardship and threatening defeat. 


The adventure of faith cannot fail. In this “living 
universe”, as it has been called by an English 
philosopher, there is that which answers to it, as 
the tides of ocean answer to the lunar pull. 

The adventure is not ended, although it has gone 
far. We have come a long journey since 1776 in 
the pursuit of life, liberty and happiness, and these 
great tokens of human desire have been given new 
and richer significance in the experience of the 
road; but the goal is not yet reached. None of us 
can say that America is in all things the America 
we would have it be. Nor, perhaps, will the time 
ever come when that can be said, for with each 
hill-top surmounted we get a broader vision of 
possibilities. The road winds on before us with 
a new challenge to adventure. 


ose 


BUT the thing we are in danger of forgetting, and 
the thing that above all else we must not forget, is 
that the faith in which the adventure began must 
be maintained if it is to be happily and successfully 
continued. We must not lose that faith; we must 
not let it become formal and verbal; we must 
not let it degenerate into a sort of reverential 
reminiscence for ideals that once were held in 
supreme regard, but which may, at times, seem ill 
suited to the practical needs of our modern life. 

The ideal of liberty founded upon justice, of 
democracy based on the recognition of mutual 
interest and operating through mutual effort, must 
be the object of a vital faith which looks forward 
as well as back; which seeks ever to reinterpret in 
terms of the present the abiding principles upon 
which on a certain July day in 1776 a little group 
of brave and thoughtful men declared the intention 
of the American colonists to launch upon an in- 
dependent adventure. 

eos 

IT is only as the vitality of this faith is maintained 
that the spirit of mutual endeavor, which has been 
the achieving spirit in American life, can continue 
to dominate, renewing itself from task to task, 
from mile to mile, as the adventure proceeds. Fac- 
tional distrust, class suspicions, group envyings 
and antagonisms, sectional prejudices and jeal- 
ousies are evils which menace the fortunate pro- 
gress of this great people. They appear and wax 
strong in their disintegrating effect in the degree 
in which faith in the national fundamentals is sub- 
ordinated to lower and more selfish or more 
material loyalties. But when that faith is upper- 
most; when the principles upon which it is builded, 
the ideals toward which it strives, are clearly 
before our vision, the spirit of mutual endeavor 
rises triumphantly above all distinctions of creed 
or race, of class or section, to serve wisely and well 
the common welfare and the common security. 

The great American adventure is most effectively 
promoted through those institutions and those 
enterprises which furnish opportunity for faith 
to express itself the cooperative labor of mutual 
undertakings. Such was the spirit which began it 
on the Glorious Fourth one hundred and forty-nine 
years ago. In such spirit it must carry on. 












T was the day before the 

Fourth—the Glorious Fourth. 

The train was overflowing 
with a holiday crowd, bent on 
escape from the city for twenty- 
four hours of more or less patri- 
otic relaxation. The smoking com- 
partment of the parlor car offered 
no vacant seat to the belated. 
Pipes and cigars were in full 
blast, and a blue fog was adding 
to the difficulties of free breath- 
ing which marked the super-heat- 
ed and humid July atmosphere. 


Saas 


BUT no difficulties were so great 
as to handicap the eloquence of an 
expansive gentleman somewhat 
tightly ensconced in the leather 
padded corner near the window. 
He was a typical specimen of the 
smoking compartment orator, and 
his discourse was well under way 
and gathering head with each 
traveled mile. 

It was natural enough that his 
theme at such a time should be 
the greatness of America. The 
sincerity of his convictions was 
beyond question, and his vocabu- 
lary did justice to it. I will not 
attempt here to reproduce in full 
his discourse. A few sample 
sentences will be sufficient to 
convey the drift of the argu- 
ment. Any reader with a 
little exercise of imagination 


can elaborate it. There are prob- 
ably few readers who have not 
heard its like, and, perhaps, some 
of them have even engaged in 
similar tributes to the land they 
rightly love and justly hold in 
pride. 








Life-Lights on a Business Background 


Measure of Achievement 
By S. J. DUNCAN-CLARK 





“THE greatest country and the 
greatest nation in the world, yes 
sir, Consider our marvellous nat- 
ural resources, our forests, our 
miles, our agriculture, our indus- 
tries. Where will you find such 
an abundance of wealth? Where 
will you find such efficiency in 
production? Where will you find 
the equal of our transportation 
system? Look at how we came 
through the war. I know we have 
had our little troubles, but they 
were nothing compared with 
other countries—no panic, no de- 
preciation of currency, no need 
for unemployment doles. The 
American dollar emerged king in 
the world’s domain of finance. 
We are today the great creditor 
nation. Every other nation had 
to come to us. Everybody owes 
us money, and yet we have enough 
to keep paying off what we owe 
ourselves. Who settled the repar- 
ations problem for poor old in- 
efficient Europe? An American 
banker, and we had the good sense 
to make him vice-president. I tell 
you, sir, this is the nation of bus- 
iness enterprise, of industrial 
energy. Commerce and manufac- 
turing, banking and railroads 
have made it the greatest nation 
in the world. It is the land of 
golden opportunity, and, by hea- 
ven, the world recognizes it, and 
we have had to enact an immigra- 
tion law to keep the foreigners 
from swamping us. If the labor 
unions and radicals and pacifists 
will only behave themselves, noth- 
ing can injure our prosperity; we 
can be masters of the universe. 
God’s own country—that’s what 
America is, gentlemen!” 


Soc 


I HAVE left out the statistics 
with which he proved his con- 
tentions. They were abundant, 
magnificently round and as ac- 
curate as smoking compartment 
statistics usually are. There was 
a murmur of approval and assent 


as he paused for breath. Then 
from another corner came a voice, 
clear spoken and mildly challeng- 
ing. 

“T wonder if God knows this 
is His country,’ it ventured. “I 
do not question your other asser- 
tions. I am willing to accept your 
statistics, but I cannot help 
wondering whether these are pre- 
cisely the signs by which God 
recognizes a country as peculiarly 
His own.” 


Soca 


THE expansive patriot snorted 
contemptuously, but the voice 
went on quietly, while surprised 
and questioning eyes fastened on 
the speaker. 

“IT am wondering whether God 
is anxious to claim a country 
which shows a higher record for 
crimes of violence than any other 
civilized country in the world. I 
am wondering whether He is will- 
ing to have wished upon Him a 
country in which people are as 
careless of human life as our sta- 
tistics of automobile and indus- 
trial accidents prove us to be. I 
am wondering whether He shares 
our pride in a country which dis- 
regards a law enacted to protect 
its homes, its childhood, its 
womanhood and its manhood 
from the evils of alcohol—disre- 
gards it for the sake of lawless 
profit and the satisfaction of 
appetite. I am wondering how He 
feels about our failure to unite 
with other nations in promoting 
the organization of the world for 
peace. 

Concluded on Page 28 
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$59,000,000 
Hidden Tax 


Continued From Page 19 


Here is a case which clearly 
brings out this point. A city 
wanted more revenue and decided 
to place a special tax on fire in- 
surance. The cost of the insur- 
ance necessarily had to be in- 
creased by a _ corresponding 
amount. The city took the matter 
to court on the plea that the in- 
surance carriers were discrimi- 
nating between their citizens and 
those of other cities. The court 
decided those special taxes were 
part of the cost of doing business 
and may be included in the cost 
of insurance service. The city of- 
ficials then said this amounted 
to taxing themselves, which they 
did not intend—and, of course, 
they were right. 


The trend of Federal taxation 
is downward, while that of the 
states continues to mount. As the 
budget demands increase, so does 
the need for more money. Indi- 
rect taxation is a method which 
meets little or no resistance. In 
the last twenty years the state of 
Ohio, as an instance, has chang- 
ed from a direct to an indirect 
basis of taxation for state func- 
tions. Today the policyholders of 
the Buckeye State are paying 
about one-eighth of the total state 
government expenses, but they 
don’t know it. 


There is agitation in Florida 
for the enactment of a fire-mar- 
shal’s law, a laudable piece of leg- 
islation, which should be benefi- 
cial to the public as a whole. The 
cost of this, though, is to be placed 
upon fire-insurance policyholders 
through an additional special tax, 
although the State of Florida is 
now spending only a little over 
one per cent of the $550,687.39 
now collected in special taxes for 
service to policyholders. 


Various states support health 
departments from general reve- 
nue. So should state fire-marshal 
services be maintained. Both 
function for the public welfare re- 
gardless of classification of citi- 
zens as policyholders or non- 
policyholders. Yet this Florida 
measure has been favorably re- 
ported from committee. Presum- 
ably there was no interest taken 
in it by policyholders’ organiza- 
tions, yet the policyholders will 
pay for it. 
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Last year an insurance code 
was introduced in congress for the 
district of Columbia. In the course 
of drafting this it was proposed 
to partially correct the existing 
injustices being done to District 
policyholders through special im- 
posts. In 1923 these policyholders 
paid $261,011.55 through hidden 
special taxes. Of this sum $18,- 
401.66 was spent for service to 
policyholders. The rest went into 
the general fund which helped pay 
operating expenses of the Dis- 
trict, none of which was so closely 
allied with policyholders as to 
justify special taxation. 


When the bill was printed, 
though, this attempt at correc- 
tions was eliminated. Instead of 
lowering the amount of revenue 
receivable from special imposts, 
the code provided for an increase. 
On inquiry it developed that a leg- 
islator was responsible for this 
because he maintained that the 
various states used policyholders 
as a source of general revenue. 
This change, however, was made 
without consultation with any 
policyholders’ organization and in 
fact no policyholders’ body pro- 
tested against it. The lower 
house of the West Virginia legis- 
lature just before its adjourn- 
ment passed a bill for increasing 
their premium tax. This did not 
become a law. Since then a com- 
mittee has recommended this pro- 
posal to a special session of the 
state legislature although the 
State of West Virginia in 1923 
received $603,157.22 from policy- 
holders through special taxes. 
This is a substantial increase 
over the sum collected in 1922. In 
1923 the state spent $17,135.66 
for service to policyholders. Ex- 
pressed in terms of percentage, 
this is smaller than the figure for 
1922. 


The Charleston, West Virginia, 
Chamber was particularly active 
in behalf of the policyholders in 
its community. Through its ef- 
forts the facts were brought to 
the attention of other chambers 
of commerce and trade associa- 
tions in West Virginia with the 
result that progressive bodies 
such as the Wheeling Chamber 
of Commerce became interested. 
It is gratifying to know that this 
proposal for an increase in pre- 
mium taxes was not passed by 
either house of the West Virginia 
state legislature. 

The theme of the Insurance 
Session of the Thirteenth Annual 
Meeting of the National Cham- 


ber dealt with “Responsibilities 
of Policyholders.” 

In the course of the remarks 
of the chairman of the meeting 
the following statement was 
made: 

“Not long ago the distinguish- 
ed insurance commissioner of a 
big western state publicly recom- 
mended: ‘The propriety of taxing 
insurance premiums is a question 
worthy of very detailed investiga- 
tion. Such an indirect tax is in- 
ordinately expensive to the citi- 
zens of the state. If the removal 
of the premium tax would be fol- 
lowed by a corresponding reduc- 
tion in the premiums, a sum in 
excess of one and one-half mil- 
lion dollars a year would be saved 
the insurance-buying public of 
this state and with a loss of only 
three-quarters of a million dol- 
lars in taxes.” 


Up to Policyholders 


WHETHER the special imposts 
are to be permanently added to 
the burdens which policyholders 
are already carrying in their pre- 
mium dollars will depend upon 
the policyholders themselves. 

In cases of this kind, policy- 
holders through collective action 
in their chambers of commerce 
and trade organizations can do 
much to prevent further increases 
in special insurance taxes and 
help correct the existing unfair 
methods. 

There is a definite need for 
closer cooperation with state in- 
surance commissioners and mem- 
bers of the state legislature so 
they may know just what busi- 
ness men are thinking about such 
matters as special insurance 
taxes. It is difficult for a policy- 
holder individually to follow the 
different types of insurance legis- 
lation which might affect his in- 
terests. Collectively, though, it 
is not only possible to do this but 
also to make a very real contri- 
bution. 


That business men are appreci- 
ating this more and more is evi- 
dent from the fact that there are 
about 66 per cent more insurance 
committees in our member organ- 
izations today than there were a 
year ago. 

The Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, acting upon in- 
vestigations made by its Insur- 
ance Department relative to spe- 
cial insurance taxes, licenses and 
fees, adopted the following resolu- 
tion in May, 1924: 

Concluded on Page 26 

















South America 
Concluded From Page 7 


Of the better homes and busi- 
ness houses all over the continent 
the patio and the arcade still form 
popular features. Walls are often 
several feet thick but not of ex- 
treme height anywhere on the con- 
tinent. Outside of great cities, 
like Buenos Aires, Rio de Janeiro, 
Santiago, etc., where a few 
modern buildings possess eight, 
ten or more stories, South 
Americans have builded over 
much ground but not upward; yet 
several of the well known Ameri- 
can elevator companies have 
found South American architects 
and builders well worth their 
cultivation, particularly within 
recent years. But low buildings 
and the absence of wood or other 
combustible materials have les- 
sened property risks and rendered 
fire fighting far less hazardous 
than in the United States. Even 
in some of the newly constructed 
towns, such as Posados in Argen- 
tina, Salto in Uruguary, San 
Antonio in Chile, Obrajes in 
Bolivia, etc., we find mostly one- 
story homes and business houses 
with thick walls of stone, brick 
or reinforced concrete. During 
recent years the several govern- 
ments have found it necessary to 
supply funds or to supervise the 
erection of homes for working 
people. Many of these homes are 
already built in Buenos Aires, 
Santiago, Rio de Janeiro, and in 
other cities; they are quite 
modern and conform to some of 
the best plans of architects of 
South America, Europe and the 
United States. In practically all 
of them the fire risk is light, and 
few of these buildings are of a 
greater height than two stories. 


Soe 


IN parts of South America it is 
interesting to note the effect of 
immigration on architecture. In 
Southern Brazil and in Southern 
Chile where considerable num- 
bers of Germans have settled, one 
finds German architecture; large 
Italian population in Argentina is 
responsible for the transference 
of art and building ideals from 
Rome, Florence, Naples and 
Venice; in Columbia at Cartagena 
and at Medellin there are houses 
built like those of the United 
States, for many Columbians 
have visited Panama, and appar- 
ently they believe in the modern- 








ized and more convenient houses 
built of reinforced concrete which 
Americans have placed in the 
Canal Zone. 


All of these factors and 
spheres of influence are thus at 
work in South America; and of 
course they have a decided bear- 
ing on casualty, life and other 
branches of insurance, 


ee 
Industrialization 


THE progress of industrialization 
is closely interwoven with the ad- 
vancement of insurance. While 
South America as a continent is 
and for many years will continue 
to be a part of the world that sup- 
plies raw materials, it must be 
borne in mind that certain regions 
stand out prominently as manu- 
facturing areas. For illustration, 
Sao Paulo, one of the most pros- 
perous of Brazilian States, manu- 
factures numerous varieties of 
goods that in former years were 
imported in quantity. Some of 
these goods are shoes, clothing 
materials, preserves, furniture, 
textiles, cigarettes, and numer- 
ous other articles. The great 
war, of course, gave an impetus 
to manufacture, and if we con- 
sider the country as a whole, 
there are more than 13,000 
establishments classed as manu- 
factures at the present time. In 
like manner, Argentina has de- 
veloped the factory, particularly 
that of the meat packing and the 
dairy industry, on immense 
scales. With the advancement of 
industry there has come a call 
for all classes of insuance protec- 
tion, from that on structures and 
equipment to group insurance on 
the lives of laborers. In Chile, if 
we count large and_e small 
establishments, there are about 
5,000 manufacturing plants 
which are turning out everything 
from superior riding bridles to 
locomotives — locomotives minus 
the intricate parts, which come 
from Europe and the United 
States. Industrial insurance, al- 
most as a matter of course, in this 
republic has reached an advanced 
stage, as we shall see in future 
articles of this series. 

Note: In the next and succeeding 
articles Mr. Reid will consider kinds 
of insurance business transacted, do- 
mestic and foreign companies, how bust- 
ness is managed and acquired, loss 
ratios, and other details. He is leaving 
the United States for his twelfth visit 
and study of business matters in Latin 


America. Other articles will come 
directly from the field. 
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Casualty Actuarial 


Society 
Concluded From Page 8 

Woodward, Fondiller and Ryan, 
Consulting Actuaries, New York; 
editor, Robert J. McManus, Asst. 
Statistician, Compensation and 
Liability Department, The 
Travelers Insurance Company, 
Hartford, Conn.; Librarian, Ed- 
ward R. Hardy, Asst. Manager, 
New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change, New York. 

The governing body of the So- 
ciety is the Council, which con- 
sists of the above officers and 
Albert H. Mowbray, Harwood E. 
Ryan, William Leslie, Leon S. 
Senior, Edmund E. Cammack, 
Sidney D. Pinney, Winfield W. 
Greene, John M. Laird, Olive E. 
Outwater, James D. Craig, 
Thomas F. Tarbell, Paul Dor- 
weiler, Frank R. Mullaney and 
James §. Elston. 
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THE Society twice a year issues 
a publication entitled the Pro- 
ceedings which contain the vari- 
ous papers presented at the May 
and November meetings of the So- 
ciety. There have been twenty- 
two numbers of the Proceedings 
published. They are contained in 
ten bound volumes, and contain 
141 papers dealing with the scien- 
tific aspects of the various 
casualty lines. Complete sets of 
the Proceedings are still avail- 
able, bound either in buckram or 
paper, although within a few 
years the supply of complete sets 
will be exhausted. An Index to 
the ten volumes has been printed 
and may be purchased in the same 
form as the bound volumes. 
Single numbers of the Proceed- 
ings (except Number 4) may be 
obtained at $1.50 each by applica- 
tion to Richard Fondiller, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, 75 Fulton Street, 
New York City. The Society also 
publishes annually a Year Book 
which contains the list of mem- 
bers, examination papers, and in- 
formation relative to the ex- 
amination requirements; this may 
be obtained upon application. 
“Recommendations for Study” is 
a pamphlet which outlines the 
course of study to be followed in 
connection with taking the ex- 
aminations of the Society for ad- 
mission; the third edition has 
been issued and may be obtained 
without charge by application to 
the Secretary-Treasurer; it has 
been reprinted for permanent 
record in Proceedings No. 22. 





Seattle Convention Looms Large 


taking as his subject “Protection 
Its Character, Cost and Service.” 
Thus the theme of the convention 
will be well defined as Mutuality 
and these two addresses will fur- 
nish a basis for much of the con- 
vention program. 

The President’s address, the 
Secretary’s report and routine 
work will complete the Monday 
evening session. Harry F. Gross 
of Des Moines, will speak on “The 
Farm Bureau vs. the Farm Mu- 
tuals”, a subject of live impor- 
tance as also will be the topic of 
the address of Vice President 
John W. Cronin of Boston, on 
“Casualty and Compensation In- 
surance for the Farmers”. 

Many of the addresses will be 
broadcasted over the radio there- 
by furnishing an extra thrill to 
sit in and hear speeches sent out 
to hundreds of thousands of 
listeners. 

The Federation members have 
already been informed concern- 
ing much of their own program 
which will include among other 
features, a series of discussions 
by outstanding men in their field. 
Besides John W. Cronin of Bos- 
ton, referred to above, there will 
be a list of speakers, each an ex- 
pert in his own line, who will deal 
with special subjects. Charles M. 
Ridgway will make one of the 
most important addresses, taking 
“Tornado Insurance” as his theme. 
L. H. Baker, James S. Kemper, 
Glen Walker, J. J. Fitzgerald and 
Henry P. Magill are scheduled to 
contribute their experience to the 
program as chairman of various 
committees in making their for- 
mal reports, and all through the 
convention the Federation people 
will make Mutual history. 

But, as said in the opening par- 
agraph, no one can tell in advance 
just which part of the programs 
will bring the surprises. The only 
safe thing to do is to attend every 
session. 

Of course the Federation and 
the National Association will 
each have its separate meetings 
for consideration of its own af- 
fairs but come together for gen- 
eral sessions whenever interests 
are identical. 

Take a glance at the programs 
as printed below and note the spe- 
cial features which have been pro- 
vided—the concert, illustrated lec- 
ture, the banquet, the luncheon to 


the Presidents and Secretaries of 
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Continued From Page 10 


the various state and inter-state 
mutual insurance organizations, 
the luncheon for the Directors, the 
round-table meetings, the elec- 
tion, the sightseeing trips, the 
visit to Mr. Martin’s lake shore 
home and many items of further 
entertainment. 


The National Association pro- 
gram follows: 


Monday, August 10, 1925. 


All day—Registration, Golf Tourna- 
ment, Horse Shoe Pitching Tournament. 

10:00 A.M.—Meeting Board of Di- 
rectors, National Association. 


1:30 P.M.—Cyclone and Hail Con- 
ference: James T. Reynolds, Chairman, 
Madelia, Minnesota. Opening remarks 
by Chairman; address, “Character, 
Cost and Service of Cyclone Insurance”, 
Geo. W. Miller, Bucyrus, O.; address, 
“Wind vs. Hail”, W. A. Rutledge, Des 
Moines, Iowa.; Leader in Discussion, 
O. M. Ellison, LaMoure, N. D.; Ques- 
tion Box, in charge, L. W. Sunday, 
Hastings, Mich., P. J. Shaw, Plover, 
Iowa. 

4:00 P.M.—ULadies’ Auxiliary Tea 
in honor of Presidents’ Wives; welcome 
address, Mrs. F. J. Martin, Seattle, 
Wash.; address, “Up Against Nature at 
Ignazus Falls, S. A.”, Mrs. C. I. Bux- 
ton, Owatonna, Minnesota; refresh- 
ments. 

7:30 P.M.—General Session: call to 
order, President C. A. McCotter; in- 
vocation; welcome address, subject, 
“Mutuality”, F. J. Martin, Seattle, 
Washington; response, subject, ‘“Pro- 
tection, Its Character, Cost and Ser- 
vice”, Wm. Bishop, Morrisville, Pa.; 
President’s annual address, C. A. Mc- 
Cotter, Indianapolis, Ind.; report of 
Secretary, Harry P. Cooper, Crawfords- 
ville, Ind.; report of Treasurer, F. B. 
Fowler, Indianapolis, Ind.; report of 
general counsel, H. P. Janisch, Chicago, 
Ill.; appointment of committees; mis- 
cellaneous business, 


Tuesday, August 11, 1925. 


8:00 A.M. to 9:00 A. M.—Committee 
meetings. 

9:00 A.M. to 12:00 N.—Group meet- 
ings; Farm: General subject, “Protec- 
tion, Its Character, Cost and Service’; 
Leader in discussion, W. C. Hagerty, 
McMinnville, Ore.; report of standard- 
ization committee, C. J. Olson, Chap- 
man, Kans.; Question Box, in charge, 
F. D. Leizear, Sandy Springs, Md., H. 
L. Nowlin, Indianapolis, Ind.; annual 
ee Federation of Mut. Fire Ins. 

os. 

9:30 A.M. to 10:30 A.M.—Ladies’ 
Auxiliary, business meeting; report of 
Chicago meeting; “A South American 
Cruise”, Mrs. C. I. Buxton, Owatonna, 
Minn. 

12:00 Noon to 2:00 P.M.—Associa- 
tion luncheon for the Presidents and 
Secretaries of the State, Inter-State and 
National organizations. This will be 
an informal meeting with President C. 
A. McCotter presiding. 


2:30 P.M.—Automobile ride. 


7:30 P.M.—General session; address, 
Hon. H. O. Fishback, Seattle, Wash.; 
broadcasting address, President C. A, 
McCotter, Indianapolis, Ind.; address, 
“The Farm Bureau and the Farmers’ 
Mutuals”, Harry .F. Gross, Des Moines, 
Ia.; address, “Casualty and Compensa- 
tion Insurance for the Farmers”, J. 
W. Cronin, Boston, Mass. 


Wednesday, August 12, 1923. 


8:00 A.M. to 9:00 A.M.—Committee 
meetings. 

9:00 A.M. to 12:00 N.—Group meet- 
ings: Farm, general subject, “The 
Field, the Opportunity and the Respon- 
sibility of the Farm Mutuals”; dis- 
cussion: subject, “The Farm Bureau 
and the Farmers’ Mutuals”; Leader in 
discussion, Geo. W. Ashley, Lodi, Calif.; 
discussion: subject, “Farmers’ Liability 
Insurance”; leader in discussion, E. C, 
Mercer, Rochester, Ind.; Question Box, 
in charge, H. J. Rowe, Des Moines, 
Iowa, S. B. Mason, Bloomington, Ind.; 
annual meeting Federation, continued. 

9:30 A.M. to 10:30 A.M.—Ladies’ 
Auxiliary, address, reports of commit- 
tees, election of officers. 

2:00 P.M. to 6:00 P.M.—Boat ride. 


7:30 P.M.—Address, “The Pacific 
Northwest”; concert. 


Thursday, August 13, 1925. 


8:00 A.M. to 9:00 A.M.—Committee 
meetings. 

9:80 A.M. to 12:00 Noon—General 
Session: report, Chamber of Commerce 
meeting; report, Mutual Reinsurance 
Bureau; report, group meetings; com- 
mittee reports; resolution; presidential 
recommendations; auditing; credential; 
conference; neucrology; nominating; 
election of officers; miscellaneous busi- 
ness; adjournment. 

12:00 Noon to 2:00 P.M.—Luncheon 
in honor of the retiring and incoming 
Board of Directors. 

2:00 P. M.—Board meeting, Directors 
of the National Association. 

6:00 P.M.—Annual banquet. 


The Federation’s program will 
proceed as shown below: 


August 11-12, 9.30 to 12.00 


Call to order; roll call; Presidents’ 
address; report of Secretary-Treasurer; 
appointment of convention committees, 
resolutions, nominating, conference, 
auditing; report of standing commit- 
tees: Committee on Uniformity, L. H. 
Baker, Chairman; Committee on Na- 
tional Fire Rating Plan, J. S. Kemper, 
Chairman; Committee on Adjustments, 
Glen Walker, Chairman; Committee on 
Public Relations, J. J. Fitzgerald, Chair- 
man; Advisory Committee, Henry P. 
Magill, Chairman. Benefits of Uniform- 
ity, Gage McCotter; Underwriting 
Problems on the Pacific Coast, F. J. 
Martin; report on the Mutual RelInsur- 
ance Bureau, A. Shirley Ladd; Tornado 
Insurance, Senator Chas. M. Ridgway; 
Competition between Mutuals, discus- 
sion by Messrs. F. H. Wilder, Frank 
Bishop, Henry P. Magill, W. H. Cook, 
Alfred Nash. ‘Should the Federation Of- 

Concluded on Page 26 
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ACED by common hazards, some 18,500 
men have joined in The Hardware Mutual 
Casualty Company to protect themselves and 


their property. 


Their large and increasing number not only 
provides the protection they need but, under the 
mutual plan of organization, insures the degree 


of economy they desire. 


Real service is thus rendered at a minimum cost and the continuation 
of both is provided for by steadily accumulating reserves which are already 


ample. 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY CO. 


industries that paralysis in this 
field means a considerable lessen- 
ing of demand for the products of 
many other industries. In the 
coal fields the situation, while bad 
enough, is not so threatening. It 
is more than probable that a 
threat of a bituminous strike is 
merely being used to bolster up 
the demands of the anthracite 
workers. In the anthracite regions 
the probabilities of a strike are 
considerably greater than in the 
soft coal fields. The latter have 
been in a depressed condition for 
more than a year, and it is hard to 
see how a strike would be of any 
advantage to the workmen. The 
chances are extremely strong that 
they would lose many of their 
present advantages. The possibil- 
ity of the occurrence of these 
strikes must, however, be taken 
into consideration in appraising 
the Fall business situation. 


The Money Market 


THE relative tightness which 
came into the money market. in 
the second half of June was to a 


STEVENS POINT, WIS. 


The Trend of Business 


Concluded From Page 13 


great extent, of course, seasonal. 
However, it is worth noting that 
the tightness was more than 
would be called for by seasonal 
conditions, and while money eased 
off immediately after July Ist, 
it has since been tending to firm 
up again. Apparently business in 
the interior of the country is mak- 
ing more credit demands than it 
had been during the Spring of this 
year, and with crop movements 
beginning to get under way, there 
is little likelihood that credit con- 
ditions are going to return to the 
abnormal ease which prevailed 
during the Spring months. Asa 
matter of fact it is probable that 
the trend will be upward during 
the rest of the year. 


aaa 


AS far as the investment market 
is concerned this prospect of in- 
creased demand for short-term 
money may be expected consider- 
ably ‘to influence it. Owing to the 
lack of demand for short-term 
credit, the bankers of the country 
have been putting an abnormal 


amount of their resources into in- 
vestment issues. At the present 
time their holdings are at a record 
peak. If demand for short-time 
credit should be continuously 
growing during the next four or 
five months, it is going to be nec- 
essary for the banks to liquidate 
a considerable portion of their in- 
vestment holdings. In the situa- 
tion there is at least a potential 
weakness in the present position 
of the investment money market 
and the present level of bond 
prices. 





Now, Just Swallow This 
“T don’t believe you’re a trained 
nurse.” 
“Why not?” 
“T’ve never seen you do any 


tricks. ..diwewan. 


Form 
“Catch me, Clarence, I’m dizzy.” 
“Wassamatter ?” 
“T been readin’ 
letter.” 


a circular 
—Dirge. 
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Insurance in England 
Concluded From Page 11 

the Capital of one Company was 
provided in this way, so that the 
poor policyholders not only pro- 
vide the Capital but also pay 
handsome dividends year after 
year on their own money for the 
benefit of the “proprietors”. It 
may be some consolation to us to 
know that American policyholders 
also contribute to this altruistic 
object. We are told, in fact, that 
their contribution is on a generous 
scale, so after all it may be a mat- 
ter more for you than for us. 
“Your Directors think it pru- 
dent.” They are not independent 
Directors at all but the paid pup- 
pets of Company C, who put them 
there and who can throw them 
cut when their services are no 
longer needed. 


J 


COMPANIES C and D have the 
same Chairman who at one time 
was the General Manager of a 
Mutual Life Company when he 
used to declare that shareholders 
were a needless weight to carry. 
He is now an Insurance Magnate 
with a princely income. He must 
look back with amusement at 
those idealistic days when he used 
to decorate his advertisements in 
large letters with the word “No 
Shareholders”’. 

In addressing the shareholders 
of Company C recently, he dwelt 
on the absolute necessity of build- 
ing up “abundant reserves”. It 
was vital. Presiding a week later 
at a meeting of “shareholders” of 
Company D he announced a plau- 
sible re-arrangement of the ac- 
counts. It had been considered 
desirable to take the reserves from 
the various accounts to which 
they belonged and place them in 
a general pool for the service of 
all Departments. 


aoa 


WHEN the operation was com- 
pleted a discovery was made. The 
reserves were really too large. A 
week before they could not be 
large enough. The Directors had 
to deliberate over this very awk- 
ward position of possessing re- 
serves that were too large. After 
“serious consideration” it was 
decided to appropriate half a mil- 
lion sterling of these unnecessary 
reserves in order to cancel a por- 
tion of the liability on the shares. 
Here is a Company with one 
shareholder but eighteen Direc- 
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tors—what a regiment!—paying 
a dividend of 330% on the capital 
invested in the business. All the 
money ever put into the business 
by shareholders was paid to Com- 
pany C this year three times over 
by way of dividend. 


=== 


IT is difficult to justify these out- 
rageous profits which means an 
excessive charge on Industry at a 
time when it is going through the 
throes of a life-struggle. 

It is customary from time to 
time for the high priests of Prop- 
rietary Insurance to bewail the 
meagerness of the profits from 
Insurance. A few months ago a 
distinguished official at a public 
function in London was weeping 
into his soup plate owing to the 
smallness of the profits. “They 
are slight, indeed”, he said. I 
wrote to him to point out that he 
had no reason to complain as his 
own Company had just paid 75%. 
He replied that my calculation 
was only on the Ordinary Capital 
which amounted to £200,000 but 
if I also included the £800,000 
Preference Capital on which a 
fixed dividend of 5% was paid, 
the rate would work out very 
much smaller. For the moment I 
felt there was something to be 
said for this point of view al- 
though it was new, but when I 
looked into the Company’s statis- 
tical history I found that not a 
penny of the £800,000 Preference 
Capital had been subscribed by 
any shareholder. It had all been 
provided by the _ policyholders. 
The whole of this Preference 
Capital had been created by the 
popular mode of an appropriation 
from the reserves. 


oss 


NOTHING will hasten the para- 
lyzing hand of Socialism more 
than these shuffling and evasive 
manipulations of Proprietary In- 
surance. Industry and Commerce 
may decide to seek relief through 
political action which may result 
in State Insurance. 

If Fire and General Insurance 
were completely reorganized in 
this country on the American 
Mutual basis, Industry could be 
permanently relieved of charges 
amounting to millions of pounds 
per annum. It is futile to expect 
relief whilst the present wasteful 
and extravagant conditions of 
Proprietary Insurance are al- 
lowed to continue. 





Seattle 


Concluded From Page 24 


fice compile the loss experience of the 
member companies? Discussion by Mr, 
John Hoffa, Mr. L. R. Welch, Mr. Bur- 
ton S. Flagg, Mr. Robert A. Barbour, 
Mr. Thos. G. McCracken. Loss Report- 
ing Services, discussion by F. B. Fowler, 
Mr. C. A. L. Purmert, Mr. James W. 
Townsend, Mr. P. J. Jacobs. Use and 
Occupancy Insurance, discussion by Mr. 
W. H. G. Kegg, Mr. A. W. Campbell, 
Mr. C. M. Hutchinson, Mr. Burton §. 
Flagg, Mr. A. D. Baker. The advantages 
of a Uniform Set of By Laws, discussion 
by Mr. M. D. L. Rhodes, Mr. Glen Wal- 
ker, Mr. J. H. Baker, Mr. Justin Peters, 
Report of General Counsel Harold P. 
Janisch; the Journal of American In- 
surance, Report of Convention Commit- 
tees, auditing, resolutions, conference, 


nomination, Election of Governing 
Board Members. New business. Ad- 
journment. 


So Mr. and Mrs. Mutual folks 
make those reservations at once 
for the special train which as the 
journey ends will afford you so 
much of profit and enjoyment to 
remember for the summer of 
1925. 

All preliminaries have been 
taken care of by C. A. McCotter, 
President National Association of 
Mutual Insurance Companies; F. 
B. Fowler, Treasurer, and Harry 
P. Cooper, Secretary, and prompt 
attention to all inquiries is assur- 
ed. Letters should be addressed 
to Mr. J. B. VanDyke, General 
Agent, C. B. & Q. R. R., 179 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 





$59,000,000 


Concluded From Page 22 

“Special state taxes now levied 
on policyholders through insur- 
ance companies should not be con- 
sidered as a source of general rev- 
enue but should be reduced to 
the total in each state which will 
adequately support such state’s 
departmental supervision, and a 
uniform principle of taxing the 
holders of insurance should be 
adopted throughout the states.” 





Then and Now 
“Are they engaged? I heard 
him begging for ‘just one,’ behind 
the palms over there.” 
“Naw! They’re married. He 
was askin’ for a dollar.” 
—Flamingo. 





And Saxophones 
Reformers find it difficult to stir 
up anything in a land where noth- 
ing really worries the common 
people except static. 


Nemesis 


Continued From Page 16 


HE whistled and sang, and with 
a little repeating rifle took shots 
at the migrating ducks—the early 
fall birds that came as far as the 
Ohio and then lingered for the 
frost. He was glad he had taken 
his vacation in the fall—waiting, 
in fact, for that chance that had 
come to him. He had been afraid 
that he would have to put off his 
permanent departure for another 
year. 

He bought papers with increas- 
ing wonder, for not a whisper 
had reached them about the stolen 
money. If he had not been 
positive that the detectives were 
picking up the trail—trying to do 
it!—half the fun of the trip 
would have been lost. Colphete 
belonged to that breed of game 
that enjoys a race for life, and he 
was glad of the race that was 
worth while, glad of being a 
fugitive. 

Between navigating the shanty 
boat and thinking of the pursuit, 
Colphete was busy all day long. 
He knew about all there was to 
know concerning the Ohio and 
Mississippi Rivers. He had read 
the newspapers and had located 
every town from Pittsburgh to the 
Gulf. He had studied the Govern- 
ment List of Post Lights till he 
knew them and their mileage by 
heart. He had read histories and 
clippings till he was familiar with 
ancient history and recent news 
as regards the river. It seemed 
as though he must have been 
down the river many times be- 
fore, his dreams had so accurately 
portrayed the wonders and com- 
monplaces thereof. And yet the 
actualities were a thousandfold 
more novel than the best of his 
dreams. 

eos 


AS to navigating the shanty boat, 
it was no more than rowing a 
huge skiff with a cabin on it, and 
it was the most glorious camping 


out that Colphete had ever 
dreamed of! It would be useless 
and unnecessary to go into the 
details of the joyous abandon of 
the fugitive as he whooped away 
toward the Mississippi Bottoms. 

Once in a while, in the evening, 
he would pick out the heavy pack- 
age and turn it over in his hands 
and then put it back again. He 
had plenty of spare change, and 
it would be best not to begin to 
scatter the fifty-dollar bills. He 
could not tell in how many thou- 
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sand banks the cashiers were on 
the lookout for that particular 
series of fifty-dollar bills. He 
spent his evenings reading the old 
clippings. 

The Ecstasy of it all! There he 
was in the gently rocking cabin 
boat, reading those items which 
had thrilled his heart with river 
hunger for a dozen years, listen- 
ing to the lapping of the waves 
and the silence of the wide river 
in the lonesome bends. 

In the darkness, after the moon 
went down, he would stare at the 
river lights, and he would gaze all 
day long at the banks moving 
past him—stone bluffs, cornfields, 
patches of woods and mouths of 
creeks and rivers—towns and 
cities and farms and_ (ferry 
landings. 


Soca 


ONCE or twice there was a catch 
in his heart. This was his free- 
dom—and, after this full breath 
of it, suppose he should be caught! 
There was a whiff of raw chill in 
that thought—he sensed the 
coldness of a steel cell and a 
stone floor, the march of guards 
who held him there relentlessly 
through the long years. He knew 
what it was to be locked in; he 
had not been in the bank’s cage 
with the key turned for twenty 
years for nothing. He had never 
gotten over that feeling that in 
the bank cage he was a prisoner, 
and now his flight was flight from 
the cage—flight to freedom! 


When he passed Louisville he 
counted up the days of his vaca- 
tion. He had left on Saturday, 
and this was Wednesday a week. 
He had till Monday morning to 
get back! He smiled grimly at 
that thought—with what eager- 
ness they were all waiting for him 
back there in Polefat! With what 
a rush they would come to seize 
him! With what smiles of satis- 
faction they would hang on to 
him! 

It was Saturday when he 
started to read the newspapers he 
had purchased at Louisville.. He 
had made up his mind that it was 
a race without tongue, and he was 
more satisfied than he had been 
before. They knew he was a 
shrewd man, and they had told 
no one of the loss of the money. 
For years the detectives would 
hang on to his trail—they would 
never quit, and they would never 
find him. 'They would search the 
capitals of Europe, they would 
watch the seaports of the Orient, 
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they would scan the faces of the 
Great White Ways of America. 
They would never dream of a 
man with $50,000 not burning the 
earth with it! 


Soca 


COLPHETE was not extrava- 
gant. All he had desired was 
plenty of the simple life. His ex- 
penses would not be three dollars 
a week; he saw that. His living 
would take $200 a year, hardly 
more. In ten or fifteen years he 
could invest his $47,000 or so in 
assured dividend-paying stocks 
and bonds, and grow richer and 
richer, beyond his utmost avarice. 
The detectives would never think 
of looking for a man with $50,000 
among the Mississippi River 
shanty boaters. 


As for Nemesis, Colphete 
chuckled. His case would prove 
the exception to the rule that 
Nemesis always overtakes the 
thief. 

No pleasanter trip was ever en- 
joyed on the Ohio River than 
Colphete had. He dropped into 
Cairo on a Saturday morning. 
Three miles below was the Mis- 
sissippi, and he could see it dimly 
from where he tied his boat to 
the wharf. He intended to go up 
to the stores to stock up with a 
goodly supply of things to eat, and 
ammunition. It was, however, so 
early in the morning, and he had 
floated so much of the previous 
night, that he was a little lazy. 
He sat down on the bow of his 
boat to read a little, and the Louis- 
ville papers were on top of his 
reading matter. 

He saw that the coming elec- 
tions were regarded with interest 
by the politicians, and that several 
cities were trying to grow excited 
over the prospect of reform move- 
ments being successful; and he 
was startled to read: “Bank 
Cashier Absconds!” 


SoZ 


BUT that bank cashier was down 
East somewhere, in one of the 
New England States. Then, on 
the financial page, he began to 
read some stock quotations, won- 
dering what stocks and bonds 
he would buy when it came time 
to invest. He though he would 
better pretend to be a river fisher- 
man or trapper or drifter, and 
invest a few hundred dollars a 
year, beginning in three or four 
years. 
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He read along comfortably. It 
was a delight to be so carefree 
and to feel so rich. 

Colphete was almost drowsy 
over the papers, and then he 
picked up the Pittsburgh paper 
which he had purchased at Louis- 
ville. It suggested home—sug- 
gested the sour old landlady and 
the bank cage and Polefat—ugh! 
Suddenly his soul was shaken to 
the core: 


“PROMOTION FOR BANK 
CASHIER” 


He read the single line of full- 
face lower case, and then con- 
tinued with thunderings in his 
ears: 


“POLEFAT, Sept. 27.— The 
directors of the Polefat National 
Bank today promoted Cashier 
Copron Colphete to the place made 
vacant by the resignation of 
President Densten, who retired 
from business on his fortieth 
wedding anniversary last week. 
Mr. Colphete is at present away 
on his vacation, and it is thought 
he will not return until next Mon- 
day, as he always takes full ad- 
vantage of his annual two weeks. 
Efforts to reach him by telegrams 
are being made.” 


“Oh, gee! Oh, gee!” Colphete 
gasped, and then he started to his 
feet, almost wild-eyed. Then he 
chuckled. 


“By gum!” he muttered, “but 
those detectives are cute! That’s 
their trick—they’ve got that into 
all the papers so I would see it, 
and think they didn’t suspect 
about the theft—”’ 


Soc 


“HEY,, you shanty boater!” a 
voice sounded from the wharf, 
and, as he turned Colphete saw a 
man waving a yellow envelope at 
him, “is your name Copron Col- 
phete?” 

“Yesh — yeh —” the fugitive 
gasped, almost staggering back, 
and answering before he realized 
what he was saying. 

“Well, here’s a telegram for 
you—this here town doesn’t allow 
shanty boaters to land in here for 
more than four hours!” 

“All right!’ Colphete nodded, 
taking the telegram with trem- 
bling fingers. 

The telegram was addressed: 

“Copron Colphete, in a House- 
Boat!” 


It read: 
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“President Densten has re- 
signed. You are elected to succeed 
him. Congratulations. 

“(Signed) BOSTES.” 

“Why—why—” Colphete 
gasped, his nerve gone, “they 
know where I am—they’re giving 
me a chance to make good to save 
—to save me!” 


He staggered into his cabin, 
shaken as by palsy. He stumbled 
over to his bunk and drew the suit 
case from its hiding place in the 
hold. He opened the case and 
stood staring at the yellow sealed 
package for a long time. Suddenly 
his eyes bulged and his jaw 
dropped. 


aaa 


HE snatched out his pocketknife 
and slashed the string, and with 
a wrench broke the seals. Then 
he tore open the oiled paper. The 
next instant he began to laugh 
hysterically; the package con- 
tained neatly trimmed strips of 
green paper and no more. He 
laughed and cackled, growing 
more and more calm. By and by 
he shook with a deep joy. He 
bundled the stuff all up again, 
hung a chunk of railroad iron on 
it, and from the stern of the cabin 
boat heaved it out into the Ohio 
tide, where it sank, swirling. 
Some shanty boaters came 
across to the wharf boat on the 
ferry, and Colphete sold his out- 


fit for $125, fur he was a good 
business man. Then he took the 
noon train East and headed for 
Polefat. 


On Monday morning he 
tramped toward the bank, trying 
to walk with his old-time mincing 
step. Bostes greeted him effus- 
ively, for Bostes was the new 
cashier. 


“We’ve been telegraphing all 
over for you—what an odd idea, 
going down the Ohio in a house- 
boat! It was thoughtful of you, 
though, to leave your itinerary 
with your landlady!” 


Soocas 


COLPHETE nodded, unwilling 
to trust his voice. He blinked, 
however, with emotion, which 
Bostes did not interpret correctly. 

That itinerary? Colphete knew 
he had written it countiess times, 
burning every copy. Slowly out 
of the dim things in his mind, he 
remembered the details of that 
last day, as he awaited the hour 
of his train. He had written his 
itinerary once more. His mind 
then slipped its cog, inevitably. 
He left his tell-tale slip, and the 
landlady of course found it im- 
mediately. 

That night Colphete whispered 
to himself: 

“Gee! But Nemesis played a 
good—and kind—one on me that 
time!” 





Life Lights on a Business Background 


Continued From Page 21 


“I AM a business man, a manu- 
facturer, and I recognize the 
truth of much which has been 
said by our friend in the other 
corner, but somehow it seems to 
me that if we are going to speak 
of America as God’s country we 
must measure it by some other 
standard of achievement than 
that of material power and pros- 
perity. I rather fancy God is 
less interested in the amount of 
gold in our banks, in the quantity 
of commodities we produce, in the 
development of our railroads, in 
the so-called substantial, dollar- 
measureable evidence of our 
greatness, than He is in the qual- 
ity of human life we are making, 
in the character of manhood and 
womanhood which is resulting 
from all our enterprise and ex- 
penditure of energy. I should be 
inclined to say that we would 





have better justification for 
speaking of this beloved land as 
‘God’s own country’ if we could 
show that we are solving the fun- 
damental problem of subordinat- 
ing material resources and the 
marvellously efficient activities of 
industry and commerce to the 
work of creating spiritually en- 
riched lives—men and women 
who in field or factory, in bank 
or railroad office, in mine or shop 
reproduce the likeness of God, and 
in their relations one with an- 
other practice His principles of 
justice and brotherly considera- 
tion.” 


The quiet voice subsided, and 
silence fell upon the smokers. 
But, if I am not mistaken, I heard 
the patriot in the window corner 
mutter something like “Damned 
idealist.”” I wonder! 


Bits of Wit » 











“LIFE WITHOUT LAUGHING IS A DREARY BLANK”—Thackeray 


Stay with ’Em! 

Newsboy on railroad car to 
gentleman occupant—“Buy Edgar 
Guest’s latest work, sir?” 

Gentleman—“No, I am Edgar 
Guest himself.” 

Newsboy—“Well, buy ‘Man in 
Lower Ten’. You ain’t Mary 
Roberts Rinehart, is you?” 

—wWriter’s Monthly. 


No Danger 

“TJ hope you are not afraid of 
microbes,” apologized the paying- 
teller as he cashed the school- 
teacher’s check with soiled cur- 
rency. 

“Don’t worry,” said the young 
lady. “A microbe couldn’t live on 
my salary.” 

—The Seamen’s Journal. 


Trouble 
Teacher —‘“What gives your 
mother the most trouble in her 
housekeeping ?” 
Jimmy—‘“Father!” 
—Answers. 


So Dry 

A city man stopped a farmer 
with the idea of finding out where 
he could get a drink. 
ae Man—“Ts it dry out here, 

ce 

Si—“Yep, so gol darned dry out 
here you haf to pin the postage 
stamps on the letters to keep ’em 
from falling off.” 

—Bison. 


Music Hath Charms 
“Are you fond of 
music?” 
“Not very, but I 
prefer it to popular 


songs.” Boston 
Transcript. 


Physical Culturist 
—‘Do you take a 
cold shower in the 
morning ?” 

Another Nut — 
“Yes, I always have 
grape fruit for 
breakfast.” 

—Judge. 


“You know Archie? He beats 
his wife up every morning.” 
“You don’t say!” 
“Yes. He gets up at eight, and 
she gets up at nine.” 
—Columbia Jester. 


Turkish Rugs 


One of Irving Cobb’s_ best 
stories concerns an appraiser who 
was sent to a home to appraise 
the contents. The entries in his 
book halted when the appraiser 
came to a table on which a full 
bottle of old Scotch stood. After 
a minute he continued the entries. 

“One bottle of old Scotch 
whiskey partly full.” 

“One revolving Turkish rug.” 

—Kablegram. 


How Editors Get Rich 


I have just learned of an editor 
who started poor twenty years 
ago and retired with a com- 
fortable fortune of $50,000. This 
was acquired through industry, 
economy, conscientious effort, in- 
domitable perseverance, and the 
death of an uncle who left him 
$49,990. 

—Santa Fe Magazine. 


True to Life 


Artist—“This is my latest pic- 
ture, ‘Builders at Work.’ It’s 
quite realistic.” 

Friend—“But they are not at 
work!” 

“Yes, that’s the realism!” 

—Dorfbarbier (Berlin) 


Copyright: Life Pub. Co. 


All tied up in conference. 


Knowledge 
No man is so ignorant that he 
wouldn’t know what he would do 
if he were in your place. 
—Kablegram. 


The Wise Generation 

Teacher—“We are going to 
have a little talk on wading birds. 
Of course, the stork is one—what 
are you laughing at, Elsie?” 

Little Elsie—“‘Oh, but, teacher 
—the idea of there being any 
storks!” 

—Locomotive Eng. Journal 


At the Station 
Police Sergeant—“What, back 
again?” 
Tramp—“Yes, 
ters?” 
—Passing Show (London). 


sir. Any let- 


Pals 
“IT must see the doctor today. 
I don’t like the look of my wife.” 
“That’s an idea. I’ll come with 
you, old man; I can’t bear the 
sight of mine either.” 
—Judge. 


One speaker was reminded of 
the story of the hostess who had 
no tact. A modest, quiet man was 
the guest. Suddenly he turned 
as red as a lobster on hearing his 
hostess say to her husband, “How 
inattentive you are, Charlie! You 
must look after Mr. Brown better. 
He’s helping himself to every- 
thing.” 

—Kablegram. 


Those Funny Welsh 
Names 

A school-teacher 
from Ypsilanti, one 
from Kokomo, and 
one from Speonk 
went on a Cook’s 
tour and visited 
Wales. 


“What funny 
names these Welsh 
towns have!” ex- 
claimed all of them, 


in unison. 
—Life. 


Ba eS 
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The New York State Bankers Association in June held its thirty-second annual 


FUNDAMENTALISM 


convention at Ithaca, N. Y. 
At this meeting the President of the Equitable Trust Co. (N. Y.) said in part: 


ese$e6e$eoe$eoehe 





“I sometimes feel that this straining for new customers against formidable 
competition and holding out as an inducement some extra degree of service has 
in it some of the unsound principles of the tipping system, whereby one party. 
gained a temporary advantage by giving a little more than his fellows, \and 
consequently established a dangerous precedent which later became a general 


“Unquestionably, during the last quarter of a century, banks have been adding 
heavily to overhead, without much regard for the opposite side of the ledger.” 








These are exactly our sentiments with reference to the administrative problems of 
(The underscoring is ours.) 


An actuarial survey of your business, made at your own instigation, will disclose facts 
worth several times the cost. 


Richard Fondiller 
Harwood E. Ryan 
Gilbert E. Ault 
Jonathan G. Sharp 
Joseph Linder 
Associates 


Legislation 
(Continued From Last Month) 


Rhode Island: 

H. 841 provides that every mutual 
insurance company incorporated by the 
state, shall be liable to taxation in the 
town or city where the corporation is 
located, on the surplus of its ratable, 
intangible personal property over and 
above (a) the amount of its unearned 
premiums and premium deposits (known 
as reinsurance liability or reinsurance 
reserve) computed on the basis of re- 
capitulation of risks and premiums of 
the annual statement blank approved 
by the National Convention of Insur- 
ance Commissioners, and (b) the out- 
standing claims against it. Provides 
that every domestic stock company shall 
be exempted from taxation on its in- 
tangible property in the town or city 
where the corporation is located. 


NOTE: This bill exempting mutual 
insurance companies from local taxation 
on the amount of its unearned premiums 
and premium deposits known as rein- 
surance liability or reinsurance reserve, 
was bitterly fought by the city of Pro- 
vidence on the ground that it would 
mean a loss in taxes of $77,000 annually 
to the city. This measure puts mutual 
companies on an equal footing with 
stock companies in respect to local 
taxes. 


South Dakota: 

S. 96 amends the law relating to 
county mutual fire insurance companies 
by authorizing such corporations to 
transact business in thirty adjoining 
counties instead of twenty, when they 
are organized to insure against tor- 
nadoes, cyclones and windstorms only. 


Write for particulars to 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 





SEVENTY-FIVE FULTON STREET 


NEW YORK 
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practice. 

many of our clients. 

Joseph H. Woodward Woodward, Fondiller and Ryan 
Cs 


S. 130 authorizes any number, not 
less than five, county mutual fire and 
lightning insurance companies to form 
a corporation for the purpose of re- 
insuring fire and lightning risks of the 
members on the mutual plan. 


Tennessee: 

H. 1325 requires operators of motor 
vehicles for transporting persons or 
property for hire in counties having a 
population of over 110,000, to file a bond 
or policy of insurance in the sum of 
$3,000 for each motor vehicle operated 
in freight service and $5,000 for each 
motor vehicle operated in passenger 
service. 

S. 246 authorizes any domestic state 
mutual fire insurance company to make 
contracts for reinsurance with other 
insurance companies authorized to do 
business in the state. 


S. 247 authorizes county mutual fire 
insurance companies to make contracts 
for reinsurance with other insurance 
companies. 


S. 1039 amends the General Revenue 
Act by providing that domestic mutual 
fire insurance companies in counties 
having a population of 50,000 or more 
shall pay a tax of $20 per annum, and 
$15 in counties having a population of 
10,000 to 50,000, and $10 in counties 
having a population of less than 10,000. 
Also provides that domestic fire insur- 
ance companies shall pay a tax of % of 
one per cent on gross premiums for the 
—- of executing the Fire Marshal 

aw. 


Texas: 


S. 37 provides for a fine of not more 
than $2,500 or imprisonment in the state 
penitentiary for not exceeding two 


Actuarial, Statistical and 
Accounting Service in All 
Branches of Insurance and 
for Pension Plans: Office 
Systems and Reorganization 


years or both fine and imprisonment for 
making derogatory statements in re- 
gard to banks, surety companies, title 
insurance companies or other financial 
institutions in the state. 


S. 112 requires each state bank or 
trust company which elects to come 
under the bond security system to file 
with the Commissioner of Insurance 
and Banking for the benefit of deposi- 
tors, a bond, policy of insurance or 
other guarantee of indemnity in an 
amount equal to its capital stock. 


West Virginia: 

H. 653 prohibits a resident fire in- 
surance agent from paying a non- 
resident broker or agent more than 10% 
of the premium on any fire insurance 
policy. : 

S. 157 amends section 12 of the act 
relating to surety companies by provid- 
ing that the certificate of the amount 
of stock of the company shall be filed 
with the Insurance Commissioner in- 
stead of the Secretary of State, and 
that the financial statement of the com- 
pany shall be filed annually in April in- 
stead of semi-annually in January and 
duly. 

Amends section 14 by providing that 
the commissioner may suspend the right 
of any surety company to do business 
which has violated the provisions of the 
law and strikes out the provision for 
publication in eight cities that the com- 
pany is not entitled to transact business 
in the state. 

S. 156 amends sections 65 and 66 of 
Chapter 34 of the code by changing the 
time for filing annual statements from 
January 31 to March 1. 


(To Be Continued) 
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SOLE UNDERWRITING 
AGENTS 


SECURITY MUTUAL CASUALTY CO. 


For the United States and Canada 


The Strongest Casualty Company in America 


HENRY W. IVES & COMPANY 


75 FULTON STREET 


NEW YORK 











88 years of service 
Always paid a dividend 


All business written through 
agents 


All business at Board Rates 
Fire and Automobile 


Agencies solicited in unoc- 
cupied territory 


Berkshire Mutual Fire 


Insurance Company 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


Established 1835 

















Associated Mutuals 


Grain Dealers Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company 


Automobile Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company 
Automobile Mutual Liability 
Insurance Company 
Beacon Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company 


An organization of Massachusetts Mutual Insurance 
Companies associated under one management and 
devoted to reducing insurance costs. Dividends 20% 
and 25%. 


Associated Mutuals 
211 Congress St. 


Boston, Mass. 


A. Shirley Ladd, Secretary 
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MUTUAL INSURANCE 
IS OPERATED FOR PROFIT 
TO THE POLICY HOLDER 


Several of the largest corporations, Telephone 
and Telegraph Companies, Public Utilities and 
others, have adopted the Fundamental Principle 
of Mutualization by distribution of stock among 
their customers. 


Mutual Insurance accomplishes the purpose in 
the most direct method. 





Millers National Insurance Company Chicago, Illinois 
Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Des Moines, Iowa 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Association Alton, Illinois 
Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Lansing, Mich. 
Western Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Company Kansas City, Mo. 
Ohio Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Company......Chicago, Illinois 
Pennsylvania Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Co Wilkes Barre, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Company Harrisburg, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Company Ft. Worth, Texas 
Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Ins. Co....... Indianapolis, Ind. 


Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
230 E. Ohio Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


(Operated by the Mill Mutuals) 
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INTEGRITY 


For forty years the oldest of the group of companies, col- 
lectively known as Integrity Insurance, has been furnishing 
reliable protection. 
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Economy in operation, conservative underwriting, careful 
inspection and selection of risks—such practices have 
enabled these companies to provide proven protection at the 
lowest cost consistent with sound indemnity. 
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To be identified with Integrity Insurance in any capacity is in itself a mark 
of progress and success. 
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Fire and Tornado insurance written on manufacturing plants, mer- 
cantile buildings and contents, apartment buildings, dwellings and 
household goods. 


Casualty Insurance lines written:—Automobile—complete coverage; 
Bonds—fidelity, bankers blanket, surety; Burglary and Hol 'up— 
bank, mercantile safe, office, messenger and paymaster; Disability 
accident, health, group; Liability—elevator, general, public and 
teams; Plate Glass; Workmen’s Compensation. 
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Local agents wanted in territories not represented. A letter, postal 
or phone call brings complete information, without obligation. 


J.C. Adderly, Incorporated, General Managers - Home Office, Chicago, U.S.A. 
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Before You St 


— Courtesy Packard Moior Car Co. 


| EFORE you start that trip, be sure you have ADEQUATE insurance 
J protection and that no matter where you are—a stranger in a strange 

town—there will be some one to take your side of the question. 
“L-M-C” claim service is nation-wide. 


The only protection against that unknown quantity, “the other fellow” , what- 
ever his stripe and wherever you meet him, is ADEQUATE insurance and 
service right at hand. Ask us about 100% protection and service with 
substantial saving in 


LUMBERMENS MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


JAMES S. KEMPER, President Pantheon Building, CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


Assets Over Four Million Dollars 
Premium Income Over Four Million Dollars 
Returned to Policy Holders Over Eight Million Dollars 
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